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BECAUSE 
HOW YOU DRIVE 
IS AS IMPORTANT AS 


E, 
BMW INTRODUCES A 
CAR THAT COULD 
IMPROVE BOTH. 





Status. Prestige. Style. 

It seems that there are at least 
as many marketing reasons to 
buy an expensive car as there are 
expensive cars to buy. At BMW, 
however, we believe that an auto- 
mobile, especially one with a pre- 
mium price, should do more than 
simply improve the driver's image. 

It should improve nothing less 
than the driver's ability. 

Awareness. Control. Confidence. 
| If these are the hallmarks of 
a respected driver, it only follows 
that they should also be the most 
important benefits an automobile 
can provide. 

Yes, even more important than 
an eight-disc CD changer. 

Beneath the beguiling skin of 
the new BMW 325is Coupe, one 
can find the very latest in auto- 
motive technology and engineer- 
ing. Technology not simply for the 
sake of technology, however, but 











technology for the sake of the 
one automotive a 
component the 
engineers at 





into obsoles- 
cence. The driver. 
Take the 325is 
rear Suspension, 
for example. A design so unique 
it's been patented, this multi-link 
system increases straight-line 
and lane-change stability and re- 
duces both squat and dive, while 
still maintaining the perfect ride- 
quality balance. A ride not so harsh 
as to be uncomfortable, but not 
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| So soft as to insulate the driver 
from the road. A traditional BMW 
virtue that, when combined with 
engine-speed-sensitive, variable- 
assist power steering translates to 
| a better overall “feel” for the pave- 
ment traveling beneath the tires. 
Which translates to better con- 
trol. Which leads us to the engine. 
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Perhaps one of the few actual 
examples of better living through 
science, this new engine needs 
little regular maintenance beyond 
the routine changing of oil, filters 
and spark plugs. Additionally, an 
advanced diag- 
nostic system 
has been incor- 
porated to allow 
the BMW techni- 
cian to “play 
back” past engine 
events, making it 
easy to pinpoint 
problems that 
could be difficult to detect. 

But what's truly remarkable 
about this engine is that its econ- 
omy of maintenance has not re- 
sulted in an equal economy of 
horsepower. Press your right foot 
down. The words “low mainte- 
nance” will not be the ones that 
come to mind. 

Inside the 325is you'll find 

something not 
= : 
wal / 


mo 


normally asso- 
ciated with two 
. doors... room 
m Legroom. 
Headroom. 
Elbowroom. 
Even room in 
that place 
commonly known as automotive 
purgatory, the back seat. 

Front seats offer firm support. 
There are separate interior tem- 
perature controls for both driver 


> 


| and passenger. And all controls 


are easy to read and even easier 
to use thanks to a center console 


— 


that is canted toward the driver in 
true—not to mention much-cop- 
ied—BMW ergonomic style. 

And wherever you go, you can 
breathe easier. 

The Coupe's integrated environ- 
mental control system contains 
a rather ingenious microfiltration 
unit that actually removes dust, 





pollen and most odors before 
they ever reach the occupants. 

Surrounding the 325is “user- 
friendly” interior is an exterior de- 
signed to protect what's inside 
from what may happen outside. 
The ultra-rigid, 
@ strategically re- 
inforced steel 
body is stronger 
than any other 3- 
Series in history. 
And in the event 
of an unavoid- 
able frontal im- 
pact, the 325is 
is ready to respond — by auto- 
matically launching a sequence of 
events designed to minimize po- 
tential occupant injuries. 

Hydraulic bumpers absorb a 
portion of the impact, as do the 
BMW “crush tubes” they're at- 
tached to. Front and rear body pan- 
els absorb still more energy. 

Inside the car, safety belts auto- 
matically tighten their grip. And to 
ensure proper deployment, the 
driver's-side airbag is activated by 
three separate sensors with gold- 
plated connectors. 

Even the interior lights are turned 
onand the doors unlocked to assist 
the occupants should an escape 
or rescue become necessary. 
| — As for the exterior styling of the 
325is, those lines should certainly 
speak for themselves. 

Volumes, no doubt. 

Of course, to fully understand 
the difference between what 
you drive and how you drive, you 
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need to get out of what you're 
driving and get 
behind the wheel 
of the new 325is 
Coupe fromBMW. 
Perhaps the 
only automobile 
company today 
that considers raising your skill 
a decidedly more important goal 
than simply raising your status. 

For more information or, 
to arrange a test drive, 
we invite you to call 
800-334-4BMW Or 
visit your BMW dealer. 
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THE ULTIMATE DRIVING 











This is the only 
dollar bill of its 


kind ; in the world. 


It was entrusted to us by one 
of our 5 million policyowners. 
They, in turn, were given it by an 


employer as part of their wages. 
Wages they had to work hard for. 


The least we can do is invest it 
wisely and prudently, so that 
whenever it’s needed, it will be 
here, ready and waiting. 


The Company You Keep’ 
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Who's not competitive? 


Isn't it about time the American worker was told he or she could 
stop shuffling along, head bowed in abject defeat? How many 
more editorials and how much more rhetoric will they be subjected 
to telling them that workers from other nations are doing it better? 
That American workers aren't good enough to compete without 
protective trade barriers that would limit competition from outside 
our borders. 

The fact is, if you're in the U.S. and you're looking for compe- 
tition, you've come to the right place. 

To prove it, however, we'll go halfway around the world to the 
bustling port of Singapore. There, just outside the city, a world- 
class construction project is under way. The project is a major 
expansion of Mobil's Singapore refinery, one of our largest refiner- 
ies outside the United States. 

We are upgrading and expanding the refinery and building a 
major chemicals complex there. The new units will increase gaso- 
line manufacturing capacity and manufacture the chemicals used 
to make the raw materials for synthetic fibers and plastics. It will be 
a significant investment in the Pacific area—the fastest-growing 
market in the world. 

So, what does that have to do with American workers? 

Just about everything. 

Take the equipment purchases being made by the principal 
contractor for the project—Badger Engineers, Inc., located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. To purchase the necessary vessels, 
furnaces, piping, structural steel, instrumentation and other items, 
Badger has been soliciting competitive bids from equipment sup- 
pliers in Europe, Japan, Singapore, Brazil and a number of other 
countries, including the U.S. 

Eventually, the Massachusetts company will purchase some 
$212 million of materials. To date, equipment purchased for the 
project has totaled nearly $150 million. 

Results thus far? Roughly 73 percent of the winning compet- 
itive bids have been earned by American companies. That adds up 
to nearly $109 million of goods for export. Competitive? Who can 
say no? Those numbers may surprise some of the gloom and 
doomers ready to concede this country’s standing among the 
industrial nations of the world. From our standpoint, we'd say it's 
time for a recount and another look at American workers’ competi- 
tive fire. 

Get it down to the nitty-gritty and, even when a major project 
is slated for construction on the other side of the earth, a good 
part of that investment might just be stamped ‘Made in the 
U.S.A.” 


Mobil’ 
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“If you want to grow old as a pilot, you've got to know 
when to push it, and when to back off.” cise sia 


Throughout his remarkable career, 
Chuck Yeager has shown an uncanny 
talent for what pilots call “pushing the 
edge of the envelope.” At 21, only three 
years after boarding his first plane, 
Yeager was leading a squadron of fighter 
pilots in World War II. And at the age 
of 24, he became the first person to fly 
faster than the speed of sound. 

Attempting such dangerous feats 
is one thing. Living to describe them 
to your grandchildren is another. Dis- 
playing the enormous courage, skill 
and cool judgment needed to do both 
has made General Chuck Yeager an 
authentic American hero. 

Although retired from the 
military, Yeager remains a man 
on the move. He’s an avid 
sportsman with a lifelong 


Rolex GMT- Master II in stainless s 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dep 


love of the outdoors, a lecturer and a 
consulting test pilot who still loves to fly. 
“Maybe I don't jump off 15-foot fences 
anymore,” said Yeager, “but I can still 
pull 8 or 9 G’s in a high-performance 
aircraft.’’ And in all his exploits, Yeager 
depends on a rugged and reliable time- 
piece. “I wore a Rolex 40 years ago when 
I broke the sound barrier and I still do 
today,” says Yeager matter-of-factly. 


“A pilot has to believe in W 


his equipment. That's why 


I wear a Rolex.” ROLEX 
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is if ‘sufe to fish 


“here anymore? 


The real answer to preserving our lakes and | 
rivers isn’t to clean them up after the fact. It’s 
to stop hazardous waste from reaching them in the 
first place. That’s why member companies of the ; | 
Chemical Manufacturers Association have voluntarily 
initiated a pollution prevention code. Since 1987, 





Ss we've cut the amount of waste we release to water 
é by over 60%. Clearly, we’re only partway there. To 
sy track the progress of chemical companies in your 


area, call us. We’ll help you find the answers 
you need. We’ll also send you information on this 
and our other Responsible Care® initiatives. 


The Chemical 
Manufacturers Association. 


We want you to know. 
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NordicTrack 
ives you a total- 
y workout. 


Exercise Bikes Treadmills 


Treadmills, exercise bikes and 
stairclimbers don’t give you half 
the workout NordicTrack’ does. 


Most in-home exercisers 
completely ignore the muscle 
groups in your back, chest, 
shoulders and arms 

But NordicTrack exercises all 
the major muscle groups in both 

your upper and lower body 
That's why it’s more efficient 
at elevating your heart rate to the 
fitness building level 


And why it burns more 
calories — up to 1,100 per hour 
total-body workout 


Get on track with 
NordicTrack. 


| Don't settle for less than a 
| 


Models priced from $299 to $1,299. 


| Call today for a 30 day 
in-home trial! 


ordicjrack 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 


Call or 
write for 





1-800-328-5888 *ii. 


141 Jonathan Blvd. N 








| LETTERS 


| CLINTON-TSONGAS DEBATE 


“You allowed the 

voter to read, 

comprehend and 
decide on the 
issues and the 
candidate.” 


Daniel J. Stockman 
Portland, Ind. 


| EXCLUSIVI 


Clinton ys. Tsongas 


A no-holds-barred 


debate 
about how 

to fix 
America’s 


economy 








After reading the economic plans de- 
| bated by Bill Clinton and Paul Tsongas 
[NaATION, March 23], | could probably 
vote for either one, Each of these Demo- 
crats has many good points and some 
weaknesses, but both seem to have a clear 
vision of what is needed for our economic 
future. After the election, however, I 
doubt that a single program could be im- 
plemented, since Congress would proba- 
bly talk the plan to death, only to devise its 
| own—loaded with the same old gimmicks. 

Reed Engdahl 
Plano, Texas 


I sense something in the air. The anxi- 
ety, anger and disaffection of the Ameri 
can public may be the birth pangs of an ex- 
citing new cra of activism. The disgust 
with our Federal Government (President 
and Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats) may revive the civic duty and civil 
disobedience of the ‘60s—minus the es- 
capism of drugs and sexual promiscuity. If 
so, America’s finest hour may be ahead. 

Lincoln Konkle 
Madison, Wis. 





In your Clinton-vs.-Tsongas story 
there were more good ideas on fixing the 
economy in four pages than I’ve heard 
from the Bush Administration in four 
years. Thanks for discussing the issues. 

Randy M. Haldeman 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Compliments on the excellent debate 
between Tsongas and Clinton and the 
helpful analysis of their views. When posi- 
tions are defined and compared in print, 
rather than in a televised debate, I can go 
back to reread and reconsider them. Of 
course, my vote will probably make no dif- 
ference, since the nomination is likely to 
be sewn up long before I cast my ballot in 
California’s June primary. 

Mark Looper 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Brownian Motion 


Why wasn’t Jerry Brown on your cover 
as well as Tsongas and Clinton [NATION, 
March 23]? He is still very much in the 
running, and I greatly resent your trying to 
narrow the field and make my choices 
even slimmer. 

E.B. Stolz 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Iam not a wild Jerry Brown fan, but I 
think the nation could benefit from read- 
ing in depth about his ideas and views. 
How could you overlook this candidate? 
Putting Clinton and Tsongas on the cover 
is a Serious statement. The American peo- 
ple surely deserve the complete story, and 
you did not deliver it, 

Baird Smart 
Chicago 


There is only one candidate at the na- 
tional level who has made the power that 
special-interest groups exert a central is- 
sue of his campaign. Jerry Brown is his 
name. He proposes radical reforms in- 
tended to destroy the status quo of many 
U.S. institutions before they can succeed 
in ruining Our society. 

Richard P. Todd 
King of Prussia, Pa. 


Interest-Free Overdrafts 


The House bank, on which members 
wrote their checks [NATION, March 23], 
was not a bank in the traditional or con- 
ventional sense. Basically, it was a private 
clearing establishment, administered at 
taxpayer expense, for the exclusive benefit 
and convenience of House members. 
They would deposit their salaries and then 
draw checks against their balances. Inas- 
much as taxpayer funds were not involved, 
most Representatives took a cavalier view 
that there was nothing wrong in having 
overdrafts. They were, in effect, merely 
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As a truck com 








pany, we have a 


more generous definition of trunk space. 


Pack a car enough times, and eventually 
it'll become apparent that you can get more 
out of a truck than you can get into a trunk. 

After all, there are things that a GMC 
Truck can do that a car just can't. Places a 
Jimmy can take you. Things a Sonoma 
can pull with you. Work a Sierra can 
do for you. And when it comes time 
to carry the load for family, for friend 


or for the job, you'll find that our broader 
definition of trunk space opens up new pos- 
sibilities—possibilities we've pioneered and 
explored as makers of trucks, and only trucks, 
for nine decades. 

Drive aGMC Truck Jimmy, Sierra 
or Sonoma. You'll find that today, 
there’ a place for a truck: In your life. 
SMC. GMC ‘Truck and hima Sonoma are registered trademarks of the 
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Everyone in this photo is an environ- As Amway distributors, the people in 
mental activist. They all became involved __ this photo also share with Amway the 
in the environment the day they started honor of receiving the United Nations 
their Amway businesses. Environment Programme Achievement 
Since introducing its first product in = Award for commitment 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, to the cause of environ- 


a product containing only biodegradable mental awareness. 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 


for the environment. And you how ght you eaten 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories. 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167. 
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borrowing from their colleagues, albeit 

without interest or their associates’ 

knowledge and consent. Perhaps they 
considered it “mutual reciprocity.” 

Samuel B. Austen 

New York City 


Congressmen know what's legal; they 
just don’t seem to know what's right. 

William Thomas Edmonds Jr. 

Falls Church, Va. 





We should applaud those wily mem- 
bers of Congress who were clever enough 
to realize they had free overdraft protec- 
tion and used it to the hilt for personal 
interest-free loans. What are these people 
apologizing for? 

Ray Lindstrom 
Las Vegas 


Welfare begins in the House. 
Irving Manassee 
Aurora, Colo. 


This latest congressional scandal in- 
volving check overdrafts just proves once 
and for all the hunch that many of us have 
had for years: Congress has absolutely no 
grasp of the concept of money, 

Michael Riordan 
San Francisco 








LETTERS 


Equal Treatment and Respect 


Thanks to Time for publishing An- 
drew Tobias’ piece on gays in business 
schools and the corporate world [Busi- 
NESS, March 23]. Progress has been made 
toward getting society to realize gays and 
lesbians deserve equal treatment and re- 
spect, but much work remains. Ignorance 
and fear still lead many people to believe 
homosexuals are somehow a threat. The 
tragedy of homophobia is not only wasted 
energy but also ruined lives. There are fre- 
quent reports of gays who have committed 
suicide because they could no longer face 
hatred and rejection. Articles like this one 
are part of the solution. 

Donald Rettmann 
Connecticut Lesbian and Gay 
Anti-Violence Project 
Hartford 


L assume Tobias was probably trying to 
be entertaining when he wrote, “First we 
freed the slaves (good move), then we 
gave women the vote (jury still out)...” 
That remark, plus Tobias’ statement that 
relatively few men believe women should 
be denied “even the right to run a small 
country” made me angry. I doubt any of 
your many women readers found these 
statements the slightest bit amusing. | am 





not trying to be picky, and | do have a 

sense of humor, but Tobias could have 
made his point without such comments. 

Christi McMichael 

San Diego 





Violence in School 


Lance Morrow’s article on the shoot- 
ing of school students [NATION, March 9] 
contains a serious inaccuracy. Morrow 
writes of New York City’s Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, “In the past four years, 
70 students have been killed, stabbed or 
permanently injured on the school 
grounds.” While it may be true that 70 of 
Jefferson's students were victims of vio- 
lence in the past four years, not all of these 
incidents occurred in the school or on 
school grounds. This is a crucial distinc- 
tion. Since September 1990, in New York 
City’s entire system of 1,000 schools, with 
973,000 students, only 22 students have 
been involved in gun incidents in the 
schools, which are located in every type of 
neighborhood—some safe, others not so 
safe. In spite of recent tragic events, we 
have an excellent record of safety. 

James S. Vlasto, Press Secretary 
Office of the Chancellor 

New York City Public Schools 
New York City 
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An End to Enmity 


Now that the cold war is over, Charles 
Krauthammer says there should be no 
new enemies for the U.S. [Essay, March 
23]. But while Krauthammer criticizes 
those who would replace Moscow with 
Tokyo, he seems to want to conjure up a 
new enemy—namely “the small outlaw 
states, the Iraqs of the future.” Washing- 
ton is hyping the so-called Third World 
threat because it needs a new justification 
for maintaining its nuclear arsenal and 
NATO forces. Without these, the U.S. 
would lose the key advantage it still has 
over its true challengers, Germany and Ja- 
pan. I agree, no new enemies, neither To- 
kyo nor the Third World. 

George Thornton 
London 


I am shocked at the consistency with 
which commentators such as Krautham- 
mer dismiss as whiners and Japan bashers 
those who do not share a rosy vision of Ja- 
pan as a nation of honest, hardworking 
businessmen whose only “offenses are 
those of productive efficiency and com- 
mercial zeal.”’ Japan’s steadily increasing 
economic power abroad is portrayed as an 
apolitical phenomenon. Idealizing the 
Japanese and their supposed work ethic is 



























A Cat Has His Day 


Readers purred over the pictures 
showing Mikhail and Raisa Gorbachev as 
private citizens, especially the photo of 
the former Soviet President with his 
pussycat, Murat [WorvD, March 9}. 
“Both of them are goodwill 
ambassadors. The love of cats crosses 








thought Murat looked as if he were about 
to be strangled, most agreed with Chris 
Du Toit of Pretoria, who wrote, “Murat 
confirms that Gorbachev is a good man. 
Cats don't lie, and that cat knows he is in 
good hands.” 














as dangerous as blaming them for our na- 
tional malaise. The more we expect them 
to be everything we admire, the greater 
the chance they will come to personify all 


| we fear once our expectations are disap- 


pointed. The way to avoid making an ene- 

my out of Japan is by momentarily setting 

our domestic preoccupations aside and 

taking a hard look at Japanese power, its 
functions, assumptions and aims. 

Gregory Sullivan 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
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If you think The Disney 
Channel is just for kids, 
then you’re missing classic 
Hollywood movies like “The 
Philadelphia Story.” Along 
with musical and comedy 
specials you won’t find 
anywhere else. Now, isn’t 
that the kind of television 


you’ve always wished for? 


© 
| he Disney Channel 
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The Gutsiest Governor 


In America 


Elected as an Independent just when the recession was 
destroying his state’s economy, Connecticut’s LOWELL 
WEICKER took the tough road of budget cuts and taxes 





By DAVIDELLIS HARTFORD 





Q. in 1991, your first year in office, you es- 
tablished Connecticut's first income tax, 
clashed with legislators by vetoing four at- 
tempts to overturn the levy, and in the pro- 
cess discovered that many residents hate 
you. Any regrets? 

A. You have regrets when you have failed 
policies. My policy when I came in was no 
income tax, but that fell apart on the rocks 
of fiscal fact. Obviously I would have liked 
to have ended up the most popular guy in 
the state of Connecticut. For fiscal year 
1993, I have proposed $1.1 billion in cuts 
from current services. But I think we took 
a very large step to becoming the most fi- 
nancially credible state in the union by re- 
versing a decade of spend-it-but-don't- 
pay-for-it policies as espoused by 
Presidents of the U.S. 


Q. Well, a lot of people were offended by 

your swift turnaround on the tax issue. You 

opposed it when you ran for Governor. 

A. In the campaign I made one statement 

over and over: You promise me no new 
| problems, I'll promise you no new taxes. 


During the campaign the estimates on the 
deficit ranged between $50 million and 
$100 million. When we closed our books 
in June 1991, the state had a $1 billion def- 
icit. | would suggest to you that is a new 
problem. 


Q. Were you surprised by all the anger 
about the new taxes? 
A. No. 


Q. But 40,000 people turned out at an anti- 
tax rally. When you ventured into the crowd, 
you were spat on and the state police had to 
hustle you away. 

A. I was surprised only at the fact that giv- 
en the facts, people just walk away from 
them. People said, “Well, I don’t care 
what we owe.” Some others went way be- 
yond the bounds of polite discourse, but 
nobody’s knuckling under to them. 


Q. But both of Connecticut's U.S. Senators 
said they opposed the tax, even though it 
was a local issue. 

A. They were covering their political buns. 


Q. In the end, isn't the electorate responsi- 











ble for the sorry financial situation on both 
federal and state levels? 

A. Of course they are. But they've been 
subjected to 12 years of the highest au- 
thority in the land saying you can spend it 
and you don’t have to pay for it. We can 
have wars, and we don’t have to tax for it. 
But now we have to take a look at the do- 
mestic devastation in the U.S. We have no 
financial credibility at all, and we're going 
around the world begging for other na- 
tions to accommodate us. Why should 
they? This nation has turned its back on 
children, the disabled, the poor; it’s a hor- 
rible record out there. I’ve long said that if 
you want to cut through all the bullshit of 
politicians, take a look at a budget. It tells 
you exactly what your priorities are. We 
spent a lot on the military. Now it 
shouldn’t come as any mystery as to why 
we have difficulties given the budgets of 
the past 12 years. 


Q. During the darkest days of the tax battle, 
did you have the urge to tell the state resi- 
dents, “Oh, grow up”? 

A. Well, I've made a couple of pointed re- 
marks about that. But the facts are bad 
enough; I don’t really need to heap on 
much rhetoric. But people really ought to 
Start voting in this society and stop grum- 
bling, see the facts as they are. 


Q. What should the Federal Government do 
to help states like yours? 

A. Assist with those elements of society 
that are in need of help way beyond any- 
thing the states can deliver. The Federal 
Government has an important role to play 
in programs for the disabled, special edu- 
cation, enrichment programs like Head 
Start. Ronald Reagan and [former Educa- 
tion Secretary William] Bennett used to 
really piss me off when they said they 
wanted to “get the Federal Government 
out of education,” as if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were in education. Ninety per- 
cent of the dollars for education are state 
and local. But that final 10% is crucial, be- 
cause some programs have no political 
constituency. 


Q. What other programs should be funded? 
A. The same holds true of health care. 
When a mother gets prenatal care from 
the community health-care center and has 
a normal-birth-weight baby, it costs about 
$4,000, compared with a low-birth-weight 
baby costing $100,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment created community health-care 
centers but backed off them. 


Q. Is the state truly unable to cope with 
other problems? 

A. There are cities in the U.S.—including 
a couple in Connecticut—that have in- 
fant-mortality rates that exceed those of 
Third World countries. Our state has as 
good a record of compassion as any as to 
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how it regards the frail elements of soci- 
ety. And yet the Connecticut department 
of children and youth services—that’s our 
children—is under a court order to im- 
prove the quality of care for foster chil- 
dren. The department of correction is 
also under court order on prison over- 
crowding ... I can go down the list. We 
used to exceed what the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Constitution demand. No 
longer. Why? Because you didn’t want to 
spend any money on it. 


Q. A lot of people think states should se- 
verely cut welfare payments. 

A. Let me start off with a very simple fact, 
which everybody seems to miss. The mi- 
nority population of Connecticut is about 
15%, roughly the same as in the U.S, How 
the hell does 15% of the population create 
a $1 billion deficit? A budget is us; it’s not 
“them.” 


Q. Nevertheless, lawmakers in New Jersey, 
Michigan and California are in the process of 
restricting welfare payments, and have in- 
troduced new eligibility restrictions. Con- 
necticut is on the verge of cutting adult gen- 
eral-assistance payments. It is a politically 
popular notion these days. 

A. Everybody says it’s this welfare busi- 
ness that got us into this mess, defining 
welfare as the problem of blacks and His- 
panics. The second biggest item in the 
Connecticut budget, around $700 million, 
is nursing-home care as required by Med- 
icaid. When people talk welfare, what 
they don’t understand is you're talking 
Medicaid. My state health commissioner 
says 80,000 children here are identified as 
having lead poisoning. This year’s budget 
includes an additional $500,000 in funds 
for lead-poisoning detection, prevention 
and treatment. Is that welfare, or is it 
80,000 sick kids who are going to get sick- 
er and cost our society for the rest of their 
lives because of mental incapacities? 


Q. Do you think there’s anyone running for 
President who can shake the country out of 
its domestic doldrums? 

A. Nope. 


Q. How would you rate President Bush's 
leadership? 

A. A great success as far as foreign policy 
is concerned. And a total disaster for the 
rest. We don’t gain our strength from 
what we achieve worldwide; we get it from 
the way we build ourselves up as to the 
best educated, best housed, best in terms 
of health care. That’s the strength of the 
nation. And then if called upon to con- 
front a crisis, we're in a position to do so. 
Right now we've got a big name and a big 
reputation on what we've done in the out- 
side world. But too many people have 
been left in the gutter, and the U.S. can’t 
survive that way. a 











GRAMMY* AWARD WINNER 
BEST NEW ARTIST 


Imarc cohn 





“Nimble songwriting and heartfelt singing in the kind of 
debut album that harkens back to the halcyon days of 


James Taylor and Jackson Browne...”-TIME® magazine 


“One of the honest, emotional voices we need 


in this decade.” -Los Angeles Times 


Marc Cohn’s self-titled album includes the Grammy 
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nominated hit “Walking In Memphis,” plus “Ghost Train,’ 


“Silver Thunderbird” and “True Companion. 
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The Powells Were Rather 


Impressed 


With Our Memorial Day Service. 


Meet Eugene and Mary 
Jo Powell of Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Over last 
Memorial weekend, they 
had a rather memorable 
experience while travelling 
cross-country. At a Toyota 
dealer, may we add. 

You see, they were taking 
the scenic route, somewhere 
around Kingman, Arizona. 
It was there that the Powells 


took their 1991 Toyota Cressida 
to a Toyota dealer for its reg- 
ular service. And it was there 
where they met a technician 
named "Ray." 

Ray gave a meticulous 
inspection. He changed the 
oil. Installed a filter. Checked 
the tires. He even removed 
bugs from the radiator grill. 
All in just minutes. 

Its this kind of convenient 


service, attention and regard 
that made the Powells feel 
right at home. 

And if you think we work 
that hard on Memorial week- 
end, you should see us on 
Labor Day. 


PARTS& 
SERVICE 


“I love what you do for me” 
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By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 


FAHD TO BUSH: READY WHEN YOU ARE 


President Bush has won Saudi approval for a possible new U.S.-led 
military strike against Saddam Hussein. Prince Bandar bin Sultan, Saudi am- 
bassador to the U.S., has passed the word to senior American officials from 
King Fahd. Intelligence studies have found that Iraq remains a regional threat, 
with larger stores of biological and chemical weapons than was thought at the 
end of the war. If Bush decides to act, he will want to finish the job in time to 
reap election rewards. The Saudis will support air strikes or naval operations, 
but not another massive gathering of troops on their soil. Since coalition mem- 
bers Egypt and Syria have withheld support for renewed operations, Fahd’s approval 
provides an all-important local sponsor and staging area. 


THE WEAPON THAT WON'T GO AWAY 


Saddam never got a chance to use his SUPERGUN, a powerful megacannon 
capable of hurling chemical, biological or nuclear warheads hundreds of miles. U.N. 
forces dismantled two models in Iraq last year, one an incomplete version with a barrel 
165 yards long. But Western intelligence agents in the Middle East are nervously track- 
ing another design that is much easier to build. Unlike earlier models, the new weapon 
uses ordinary s-in. bridge wire, a steel fiber common in the construction of suspension 
bridges. Spun while red-hot around large-diameter steel pipe, the wire strengthens the 
barrel enough to withstand the pressures of firing long-distance shells. Syria, Libya and 
other potential users would have no trouble manufacturing such guns. 


ECHOES THE G.0.P. COULD DO WITHOUT 

Are you better off than you were four years ago? The ECONOMIC POLICY 
INSTITUTE, a liberal Washington think tank, will soon release a detailed analysis of 
recent census data, and the Democrats can’t wait to trumpet the economic findings. 
For the first time in postwar history, average wages and benefits have declined for four 
years straight, says the institute. Perhaps worse: wages of college-educated Ameri- 
cans, women and white-collar workers—whose votes are crucial—have been declin- 
ing. Assuming Americans vote their pocketbooks, Democrats stand to gain. 


BATTENING THE HATCHES IN ARKANSAS 


Bill Clinton likes to say his critics simply do not know him well enough. Now 
he’s taking pains to make sure those who know him best take a kindly view. BETSEY 
WRIGHT, his former chief of staff, has left a fellowship at Harvard’s Kennedy School fora 
new assignment as Clinton’s spin doctor—in Arkansas. Clinton has been battered by 
critical stories in the national press, and some have been echoed in local papers. Wright 
has been barraging local reporters with faxes and phone calls, claiming the national pa- 
pers are Arkansas bashers that often get their facts wrong. The strategy seems to be 
working. Some longtime home-state critics are starting to pull their punches. 


SCIENTOLOGY’S LARGESSE IN RUSSIA 

Everyone seems to have a plan to assist the citizens of the former Soviet 
Union, and the CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY is no exception. For the past month, 
journalism students at the 237-year-old Moscow State University have been study- 
ing in thenewly renovated L. Ron Hubbard Reading Room. Scientology propagan- 
da in dozens of languages lines the walls, and video equipment is available. Pictures 
of Hubbard decorate the corridors, along with a bronze bust of “The Founder.” 
Students, who have only the vaguest idea who Hubbard is, are impressed by the 
lavish appointments. But Western scholars in Moscow are outraged that the cult 
has gained such influence. With an outpost in an established university, Scientolo- 
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gists plan to launch a college of their own in Moscow this summer. ™ Moscow students in the Scientology room 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR 


Matrix Award winner 
Elizabeth P. Valk 


few weeks ago, our publisher 
used this space to boast a little 
about the string of prizes we've col- 


lected over the past year. This week The nearest 
I’m borrowing the space to talk about thing to an 

an award that the publisher herself Oscar for TIME’s 
just won. Lisa Valk, the first woman % 

ever to hold the title of publisher at first woman 
Time, has won the 1992 Matrix Award publisher 


in recognition of her “outstanding ca- 

reer achievement” in the magazine industry. The Matrix, ad- 
ministered by the New York chapter of Women in Communi- 
cations, is the nearest thing to an Oscar for female magazine 
executives (past winners include Gloria Steinem, Grace Mira- 
bella, Tina Brown and Helen Gurley Brown). Congratulations, 
Lisa! 

Congratulations are also in order for TIME’s photo depart- 
ment, which took more than its share of top magazine honors 
in the 49th annual Pictures of the Year Competition, spon- 
sored by the National Press Photographers Association and the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism. In an extraordi- 
nary display of strength, TIME photographers snapped up 18 
awards—including Magazine Photographer of the Year to 
Christopher Morris for his coverage of civil war in Yugoslavia 
and a first-place prize in the Magazine Picture Story category 
to Anthony Suau for his photo essay on the persecution of the 
Kurds. 














Turn your 
excess inventory 
into a substantial tax break 
and help send needy 
kids to college. 


Call for your 
free guide 
to learn how donating your 
slow moving inventory 
can mean a generous 
tax write off 
for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 
Peter Roskam 
Executive Director 


AS 


P.O. Box 3021, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
FAX (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today... 
Student opportunity tomorrow 





"Something's got to go, Fenton. 
You, me or this inventory—and it's 
not going to be me.” 





Next week the 
winners of the presti- 
> gious National Maga- 
, zine Awards will be 
* announced. It is not 
* unusual for one or 
+ two TIME stories to be 
named as finalists. 
But this year we were 
= nominated in three 
” different categories 
three times as many as 
either of the other 
weekly newsmaga 
zines, Barbara Ehren- 
reich was named for 
three of her TIME Es- 
says. This follows 
nicely on last year’s 
awards, when her col- 
league Lance Morrow 
was nominated in the 
same category. Senior 


writer Eugene Linden was singled out for his Sept. 23, 1991, 
cover story on the knowledge lost when ancient tribes are as- 
similated into the modern world. And associate editor Richard 
Behar was cited for his May 6, 1991, exposé of the Church of 
Scientology. We're proud of them all. 






















ould you care to see 
our wine list? 


Free with any two DiGiornos 
proofs of purchase, the DiGiorno 
Pasta and Italian Wine Guide — 
a superb collection of DiGiorno» 

recipes, serving suggestions, 
the fine Italian wines that 
best complement them 
and valuable savings, too. 
For Real Restaurant Taste 
at Your Place. 
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Watch Yer Back 


Lurching through the streets of New York, Brown and Clinton discover 
it is better to mug than be mugged 


By SAM ALLIS 


na day last week when Bill Clin- 

ton took his campaign uptown 

to deliver a sober foreign-policy 

address, Jerry Brown and Jesse 

Jackson were downtown in Greenwich 

Village behaving like a couple of overac- 

tive children. They planned to march to- 

gether to the city’s board of elections and 

deliver 100,000 new voter applications. 

The mayhem potential in this maneuver 

was high, even by the chaotic standards of 
New York City. 

Sure enough, Brown lurched along 

carrying the American flag in an eddy of 

reporters and supporters. Then he and 


| Jackson, flanked by his own entourage, 
linked up in the middle of a street like the 
two construction gangs completing the 
Union Pacific Railroad. The significance 
of this union was unclear, but all hell 


44Clinton is the 
personification of a system 
and a politics that 

don't work.99 


broke loose anyway. Both men were de- 
lighted with the media frenzy they had ig- 
nited. “Everything is perfect,” intoned 
Jacques Barzaghi, Brown’s spooky alter 
ego, clad in his trademark black beret. 

The New York primary has always been 
surreal, Front runners get squashed there 
Jimmy Carter was up 27 points four days 
before the 1980 voting but got flattened by 
Ted Kennedy. That is why Clinton arrived 
with a huge delegate lead (1,021 to 164) and 
much dread. He wanted to put Brown away 
in convincing fashion. This was not to be. In 
the last days of the campaign, a quarter of 
New York voters remained undecided, and 
Clinton’s healthy lead in the polls had the 
feel of crepe. 


Brown promises workers at the doomed General Motors assembly plant in Tarrytown, N.Y., that he won't forget them 
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In some other life Jerry Brown must 
have been born in New York City. Unlike 
Clinton, he immediately navigated the 
city’s politics with the Zen of a cabdriver 
“Cali 
fornia is the hurly-burly closest to New 
York,” he explained. He defined his con- 
stituency and mauled his opponent. He 
grafted disaffected strains of labor, minor- 
ity and environmental blocs with those 
voters who are simply furious at every- 
thing. “Someone like Jerry Brown is the 
future of politics in this country,” says Mi- 
chael Manza, 31, a New York Stock Ex 
change clerk. 

For Clinton, New York was a must-win 
state. A loss to Brown would reignite efforts 
among Democratic insiders to find another 
candidate. But Brown’s slashing street at 
tacks have eroded Clinton’s claim to be the 
agent of change against Bush’s ancien ré- 
gime. “Clinton is the personification of a 
system and a politics that don’t work,” 
Brown barked. “I constitute a challenge to 
the failed status quo.” Only in the last few 
days of the campaign, when Clinton loos 
ened up and displayed more passion on the 
stump, did he seem to hit his stride 

At least initially, Clinton also confront- 
ed the ominous silence of Governor Mario 
Cuomo, who professed neutrality the way a 
cobra 
mouse. Clinton, after all, called Cuomo a 
“mean son of a bitch” in the now famous 


weaving his way around potholes 





claims no interest in a_ passing 


Clinton assures a Jewish group in Brooklyn that he supports Israel's right to negotiate the future West Bank settlements 


taped telephone conversation with Gen 
nifer Flowers. Cuomo is a man who holds a 
grudge, and it was no surprise when he and 
Brown had their picture taken together 
nine critical days before he met with Clin- 
ton, After meeting Clinton in Albany at 
week’s end, however, Cuomo not only said 
their differences had been buried but 
paired glowing praise for the Arkansan 
with an extremely tepid mention of Brown 
“As a package, Bill Clinton will make in my 
opinion a superb President,” said Cuomo 
“Jerry Brown, I will support if he is the can- 
didate, given the alternative.” 

Finally there was the ghost of Paul 
Tsongas, whose name remains on the New 
York ballot despite the suspension of his 
candidacy last month. In one poll, Tson 
gas retains a higher favorability rating 
(40%) than either Brown or Clinton 

Both Clinton and Brown got caught in 
the jaws of the New York media, which 


464 Brown’s 13% flat tax is 
the most reactionary 
proposal in a presidential 
campaign in my lifetime.99 
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seemed determined to trap them in a 
game ot trivial pursuit CLINTON ON THE 
s-porT, blared the New York Post about his 
recent admission that he tried marijuana 
as a graduate student. The Daily News 
chimed in about Brown’s lack of support 
for New York City during its fiscal crisis in 
1975: HE MOONBEAMED BIG APPLE. Ap 
pearing on Donahue, which is taped in 
Manhattan, Clinton was subjected to a 
half-hour interrogation about his sex life 
that seemed endless. The next day Brown 
came on the program and was asked if he 
was gay. “If you want to know, Do I go out 
with girls? Yes, I do 

The worst self-inflicted wound was 
Clinton’s marijuana confession. The dam- 
age flowed less from the admission than 
from the way Clinton phrased it. In the 
past, when asked if he had ever used 
drugs, Clinton replied that he had never 
Only 
when a reporter crafted a surgically word 


broken any state or federal laws 


ed question asking if he had ever broken 
the laws of another country did Clinton fi 
nally acknowledge trying pot “a time or 
two” while a graduate student in England 
more than 20 years ago. He added that he 
hadn't enjoyed it and “didn’t inhale it” 
touching off skeptical guffaws from baby 
boomers across the land. 

Brown has credibility problems of his 
A New York 7Jimes poll showed that 


59% of voters think he says whatever voters 


own 








inactivity might reflect Clinton’s friend- 
ship with poultry baron Don Tyson, 
chairman of mammoth (annual sales: $4 
billion) Tyson Foods, the state’s largest 
business employer. Tyson and his family 
have contributed heavily to Clinton’s 
campaigns and provided free transporta- 
tion to the Governor and his wife in 
company planes—an example of the fre- 
quent chumminess between Southern 
Governors and major industrialists, En- 
vironmentalists generally doubt that any 
crude payoff is involved. They think 
Clinton genuinely—though in their view, 
mistakenly—fears that strict environ- 
mental regulation will cost the state 
badly needed employment. Says Tom 
McKinney, director of Northwest Arkan- 
sas Guardianship, an environmental 
organization: ‘Jobs are paramount 
to him.” 


EDUCATION. By now it has become a 
much more than twice-told tale, but famil- 
iarity should not dull the glow of Clinton’s 
greatest accomplishment. In 1978 one 
study found Arkansas’ schools to be the 
worst in the nation, bar none. Realizing 
that Arkansas could never break out of its 
cycle of poverty and backwardness with- 
out a drastic improvement in schooling, 
the Governor appointed his wife Hillary 
to head a panel that would recommend re- 
forms, and this was one task force that got 
results, Acting on its advice, Clinton set 
tough standards, which every school had 
to meet, instituted competency tests for 
teachers over the initial opposition of 
teacher organizations, and eventually 
sharply increased state funding for the 
schools. 

As a result, the state has jumped from 
near dead last to third in the percentage of 
its total state and local budget earmarked 
for schooling. The proportion of Arkansas 
high school students going on to college 
has jumped from 39% in 1981 to 51% 
now, roughly in line with the national av- 
erage. Today all school districts conduct 
high school courses in physics, chemistry 
and foreign languages—a point noted last 
week by the New York Times in a five-part 
series that reflects a general turning in the 
media from “gotcha” exposés to more 
substantive explorations of candidates’ 
records. 

True enough, some of the state’s edu- 
cational accomplishments have been 
oversold; there are negative statistics too. 
The much touted competency test was not 
difficult, and teachers could take it again 
and again until they finally passed. Scores 
achieved by Arkansas high schoolers on 
standard college tests have remained stag- 
nant, and a dismaying 60% of those who 
do get into college require remedial in- 
struction once they arrive. But no one 
would deny that the state’s schools have 
improved and that Clinton deserves much 
of the credit. 
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WELFARE. Project Success, Clinton’s 
program to offer schooling, job training 
and work experience to welfare recipi- 
ents, aims in the right direction but has 
hardly had enough small success to justi- 
fy its name. Since the program's start in 
1989, 6,000 people have been taken off 
welfare rolls, but many have returned. 
Meanwhile, Arkansas’ welfare case loads 
have been growing about as much as 
those of other states. The recession cer- 
tainly has not helped open jobs for wel- 
fare mothers, but Clinton's critics say 
the program’s troubles also reflect one 
of the Governor’s frequent failings: he is 
a much better idea man than administra- 
tor and frequently does not devote 
enough attention to making sure that his 
ideas are carried out. In the case of wel- 
fare, says Brownie Ledbetter, a citizen 
activist, “he gathered a bunch of people 
together and said, ‘Go do it’ and then 
disappeared.” 

Among other administrative foul- 
ups, inadequate transportation allow- 
ances have prevented welfare recipients 
in some rural areas from reaching train- 
ing centers located far from their homes, 
Critics contend that the program would 
have been more successful if the re- 
sources devoted to it had been more fo 
cused in problem areas along the Missis- 
sippi and around Little Rock rather than 
scattered over all 75 Arkansas counties. 
But Clinton calculated that for political 
reasons he could not leave anybody out; 
if he had, says Ledbetter, “that would 
have made people mad.” 
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Sophomores preparing to dissect a 
frog in a biology class at Perryville High 
School symbolize perhaps the 
Governor's biggest success. Arkansas’ 
schools, rated the worst in the U.S. by 
one study in 1978, now get vastly 
expanded public support, offer new and 
more demanding courses, and send 
many more students to college. 


TAXES. Liberals’ loudest complaint 
against Clinton is that he took office in 
a state that already had a regressive tax 
system (it weighed more heavily on the 
poor and middle than on the 
wealthy) and has gone along with mak- 
ing it more regressive still. The Gover- 
nor has not been able to reform signifi- 
cantly the state’s income tax structure. 
He has failed to raise the severance tax 
on timber, coal, oil and natural gas. To 
raise revenue for his education and oth- 
er reforms, Clinton has requested and 
won two increases in the sales tax, which 
raises 40% of the state’s revenue. A par- 
ticularly objectionable feature: Arkansas 
is one of the few states to apply sales 
taxes to store-bought food (though not 
feed for chickens and pigs, which is ex- 
empt as an “industrial input”). 

Critics accuse Clinton of backing out 
of a deal they thought they had struck 
with him to rebate sales taxes on food to 
the poor when the tax was raised in 
1983. Also, as part of an increase last 
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Clinton has been notably reluctant to fight 
the state's industries on environmental 
issues. After taking a beating from industry 
in his first term for trying to limit clear- 
cutting in Arkansas, the Governor has done 
little to limit the ecologically unsound 
practice on the state's private timberlands 
and not enough to answer critics on the 
Quachita National Forest. 


year that was needed to pay for higher 
teacher salaries, the Governor agreed to 
apply a tax to used cars, a major expen- 
diture for many low- and middle-income 
Arkansans. “This is the man out there 
telling everyone he’s for the middle 
class,” says John Robert Starr, manag- 
ing editor of the Arkansas Democrat- 
Gazette, “and he’s hitting the middle 
class [in Arkansas] right square where it 
hurts.” Clinton points out that sales tax- 
es like the one on used cars require only 
a majority vote in the legislature, but the 
state constitution insists on a hard-to- 
obtain 75% vote to increase nearly all 
other levies. He backed a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment in 1988 that 
would have set the same requirement—a 





| 60% vote—to raise any kind of tax, but 


it failed to make it out of a house 
committee for a full vote. Critics charge 
Clinton failed to put up the fight that 
would have been necessary to win pas- 


| sage for fear of offending his business 


supporters. 











RACE RELATIONS. Arkansas was 
once almost synonymous with segrega- 
tion; President Eisenhower in 1957 had 
to call out the National Guard to pro- 
tect black students admitted to Central 
High School in Little Rock over the op- 
position of Governor Orval Faubus. 
Clinton has sought with some success to 
bring blacks into the power structure: 
he has appointed far more blacks to 
state government departments, commis- 
sions and agencies than any other Gov- 
ernor in Arkansas’ history. The Gover- 
nor also has sought to foster black 
enterprise by directing state agencies to 
place at least 10% of their purchase or- 
ders with minority-owned businesses. 
Once again, follow-through has been 
less than vigorous, and it is estimated 
that only about 3% of state purchases 
have actually been made from minority 
businessmen. 

Though the state’s success in attract- 
ing new industry has helped reduce 
black unemployment, from 19.5% in 
1982 to 17.5% last year, the reduction 
has been smaller than in some neighbor- 
ing Southern states; much of the indus- 
try has tended to cluster in the predomi- 
nantly white northwestern part of the 
state. The most surprising part of Ar- 
kansas’ racial performance is that the 
state is one of only two (Alabama is the 
other) that do not have a law banning 
racial discrimination in employment, and 
one of nine with no statute outlawing 
housing discrimination. Clinton support- 
ed a state civil rights bill in last year’s 











legislative session, but opposition from 
small businesses that feared it would be 
too costly kept it from being passed. 
Most black leaders nonetheless have giv- 
en Clinton credit for trying, and black 
votes have helped mightily to propel him 
to victory in important primaries this 
year. 


Though he certainly cannot claim to | 
have worked any miracles, Clinton can 
point to some solid accomplishments. A 
common saying in Arkansas used to be 
“Thank God for Mississippi”’—because 
if it were not for Mississippi, Arkansas 
would have been at the absolute bottom 
among all 50 states in many measures of 
wealth and social progress. Under Clin- 
ton, however, the state has begun inch- 
ing ahead of some others too and ac- 


| quiring a new self-confidence that it can 


be something more than a _ poverty- 
stricken backwater. “The state is far bet- 
ter off than before he came along,” says 
Max Howell, who is retiring after 42 
years in the Arkansas senate. “He has 
negotiated the most meaningful gains 
that anyone could have.” Political scien- 
tist David England at Arkansas State 
University agrees: “He has been as ef- 
fective as any Governor could be in Ar- 
kansas,”’ partly because Clinton has 
shown a shrewd sense of what reforms 
were attainable and concentrated on 
them. Says England: “He has taken on 
only what he thought was possible. 
Pushing too hard on one thing would 
have blown others.” 

Setting realistic priorities and putting 
together the coalitions to achieve them 
are obviously skills a President must 
possess. But some of Clinton’s critics 
wonder if a President should not also be 
a bit more of a crusader than Clinton 
has proved himself. In their view, the 
Governor has been a bit too quick to 
settle for what he could get, a bit 
too reluctant to antagonize actual or po- 
tential supporters. “He never wants to 
move until he takes a poll; he has re- 
treated where he didn’t have to,” says 
Tom McRae, a Little Rock lawyer who 
challenged Clinton in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary in 1990, And 
McRae is not the only one to ask a 





| sharp question: Could Clinton take on 


the special interests that have been 


| blocking needed legislation on a nation- 


al level any more effectively than he has 
stood up to special interests in Arkan- 
sas? The situations of course are not 
fully comparable: Clinton would pre- 
sumably come to power with a mandate 
for change and would wield far more 
power in the Oval Office than any Gov- 
ernor—and especially any Governor of 
Arkansas—ever can. Nonetheless, it is a 
troubling question that Clinton has not 
yet pul lo rest. —Reported by Michael Riley/ 
Atlanta and Richard Woodbury/Little Rock 
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Michael Kramer 


Two Visions, 21 Minutes Apart 


hen it came time to deny the obvious, the cool and un- 

flappable James Baker did so with a straight face and a 
practiced hint of sadness. Like a compassionate schoolteacher 
calmly instructing a roomful of dim students, the Secretary of 
State repeatedly insisted that election-year politics had noth- 
ing to do with last week’s announcement of the Administra- 
tion’s plan to assist the former Soviet Union. “We've been 
working on it for months,” Baker explained, adding that the 
President wanted his proposals made public before Boris Yelt- 
sin faces a restless Congress of People’s Deputies this week. 
That much was true, but the rest was nonsense. 

In fact, Pat Buchanan’s mindless “America first” crusade 
had paralyzed Bush for months. Foreign policy, the Presi- 
dent’s passion and claim to fame, was stowed throughout the 
early primaries as Bush told Republican voters that his new 
first priority was repairing the domestic economy. Aiding 
Russia and the other republics 
became possible only when Bu- 
chanan’s challenge waned after 
Bush's victories in Michigan 
and Illinois on March 17. But 
even then Bush was mute until 
Richard Nixon chastised the 
President for a “pathetically in- 
adequate” nonresponse to Mos- 
cow’s pleas for help. And even 
then nothing happened until the 
White House realized that last 
Wednesday morning Bill Clin- 
ton was about to unveil his 
scheme to assist the faltering 
former communists. 

When Bush finally spoke, 
confusion reigned. ‘The 
stakes,” the President soberly 
intoned, “are as high as any we 
have faced this century.” But 
there was no prime-time, Oval 
Office address designed to rally 
a recession-weary nation to the 
cause—only a pressroom brief- 
ing at which the Administra- 
tion’s key players couldn't say 
how much their proposal would cost. It was not until eight 
hours later that Baker said the U.S. contribution to a $24 bil- 
lion multinational plan of loans, grants and export credits 
would cost American taxpayers a relatively small “$3-plus 
billion” in new funding. 

Bush did manage to beat Clinton to the punch on 
Wednesday (by all of 21 minutes) but even that “victory” 
struck some of the President’s more astute aides as hollow. 
“Either we should have beaten Clinton by at least one news 
cycle or we should have waited a few days,” says a Bush polit- 
ical adviser. “As it was, all we did was pump up the opposi- 
tion,” par for the course for a campaign organization that 
has yet to get its bearings. 

The Bush and Clinton plans are strikingly similar, and 
both still see the planet as a dangerous place where the occa- 
sional use of American force will likely be necessary for dec- 
ades to come. From there, their prescriptions for dealing 
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democracy and freedom organize and lead a long- 


creates the possibility of of engagement for 


with the post-cold war world depart radically. Bush regularly 
trumpets democracy’s virtues, but his actions routinely serve 
order and stability. Following the gulf war, the U.S. virtually 
“owned” Kuwait, but Washington did little to ensure de- 
mocracy’s ascendancy in the emirate. Yugoslavia is disinte- 
grating, but Bush has yet to recognize Slovenia and Croatia. 
The President clung to Mikhail Gorbachev to the end, and 
viewed Yeltsin as the problem rather than the solution even 
after Yeltsin won Russia’s first democratic election, Clin- 
ton’s views are exactly opposite. Democracy, he says, offers 
the best hope for stability, even if moving toward representa- 
tive government generates short-term disorder. 

If one place best illuminates the differences in their ap- 
proaches it is China, a nation the President professes to un- 
derstand better than any of his advisers. To Clinton, Bush’s 
“coddling” of China’s aging leaders after the Tiananmen 
Square massacre is “unconscio- 
nable. There was a case for look- 
ing the other way when we need- 
ed China as a counterweight to 
Moscow,” says Clinton, “But 
there’s no need to play the Chi- 
na card now when our oppo- 
nents have thrown in their hand, 
no need to ignore China’s 
spreading dangerous weapons 
technologies and its trampling 
of human rights. | would deny 
most-favored-nation status to 
China, impose trade sanctions 
and encourage the younger gen- 
eration’s democratic aspira- 
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FOREIGN tions. They'll triumph someday, 
POLICY and we want to be seen as having 
ASSOCIATION been on their side from the be- 
11:25 a.m.: ginning. Bush is behind the 
° olllee curve because he shortsightedly 
“America needs to fears the turmoil of revolution.” 


Clinton’s muscularity has its 
limits. He speaks about using 
military force to protect citizens 
from the repressive acts of their 
rulers, but not in China, which is 
presumably too powerful for such an intrusion into its inter- 
nal affairs—an accommodation to reality that could cause 
other odious dictators to acquire even more weaponry as a 
hedge against Clinton’s wrath. 

Beyond a “realistic” appreciation of U.S. might, Clin- 
ton’s preference for democracy and human rights has other 
holes, As he panders for Jewish votes by siding with an Israel 
“abused” by Washington, he has said nothing at all about Is- 
rael’s maltreatment of its Palestinian population. 

While Clinton’s desire to spread Western ideals is less 
than perfect, his rhetorical vision offers a stark contrast to 
Bush's actions. At some point in every general election cam- 
paign—and no matter the state of the economy—voters 
pause to consider the candidates’ foreign and defense poli- 
cies. When they do, they will have a clear choice—assuming 
of course that Clinton, as President, would actually inhale 
his vision. . 


term Western strategy 


democracy.” 
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Why Foley Stood Idle 





Faced with an odious whispering campaign, he 
refused to act against the House bank’s proprietor 





By NANCY TRAVER WASHINGTON 





t was a moment House Speaker Tom 

Foley must have dreaded since the 

congressional check-kiting scandal hit 
the headlines last year. Texas Democrat 
John Bryant stepped up to the lectern and 
said, “For Tom Foley, political leadership 
is not a responsibility which he relishes. I 
call on [him] to retire.” 

Bryant was publicly voicing what a 
growing number of House Democrats 
have been saying behind closed doors. To 
them, Foley could have cleaned up the 
House bank before it grew into the most 
damaging congressional scandal in dec- 
ades. Instead, he has exposed them to ridi- 
cule—and possible defeat this Novem- 
ber—by failing to crack down on former 
House sergeant at arms Jack Russ, whose 
sloppy oversight of the now defunct bank 
permitted members to write overdrafts 
long after Russ had assured the Speaker 
that new procedures to prevent such 
abuses had been installed. Even after Fo- 
ley was warned by comptroller general 
Charles Bowsher in 1989 that Russ him- 
self had bounced $104,825 worth of per- 
sonal checks at the bank, the Speaker 
made only one try to remove him. 

Foley’s stab at dislodging Russ came in 
September 1990, nine months after Foley 
learned about the extent of check kiting at 
the House bank. Foley lacked the power to 








fire House officers, who are elected by the 
entire chamber. Rather, he tried to rewrite 
the rules of the House Democratic Caucus 
so that the Speaker, and not the caucus, 
would draw up the list of nominees for 
those jobs, Foley argued that the change 
would allow the Speaker more control over 
the administrative arms of Congress. 

But the caucus rejected 
Foley’s proposal, and the 
Speaker abandoned it. Some 
caucus members wanted to 
protect Russ, a back-slap- 
ping extrovert who had built 
a network of bipartisan sup- 
port by doling out favors to 
members during his 25-year 
career on Capitol Hill. 

For the next year, Foley 
did nothing to determine if 
Russ had followed through 
on his pledge, made in December 1989, to 
tighten the bank’s check-writing policies. 
The scandal reached the front pages in 
September 1991, when the General Ac- 
counting Office reported that lawmakers 
had overdrawn their accounts 8,331 times 


aS 


The ex-sergeant at arms 


| between July 1989 and June 1990. Foley 


still did not punish Russ. As he explained 
in an interview last week, “I had no author- 
ity to fire Russ. I could have asked him to 
resign, | suppose, but I couldn't dismiss 
him. And what I was seeking to do, in the 
early months of my speakership, was to re- 














The noncombative stance was typical of the 
Speaker, who shuns confrontation, but he 
had another reason for being wary 


store a sense of calmness and comity to the 
House.” Russ finally resigned last month, 

That noncombative stance was charac- 
teristic of Foley, a gentle man who shuns 
confrontation, But Foley had another rea- 
son for being wary of Russ. In 1989 Russ 
obtained an FBI report in which a jail in- 
mate claimed that he had a homosexual 
relationship with Foley and threatened to 
kill him, The FBt concluded that the alle- 
gations were baseless, but the report was 
passed to Russ, who helped oversee secu- 
rity for the House. 

Later that year Texas Democrat Jim 
Wright stepped down as Speaker after be- 
coming embroiled in an ethics scandal. As 
House majority leader, Foley was the logi- 
cal successor to Wright. When some Con- 
gressmen sought to reassure themselves 
that Foley was “squeaky clean,” they 
asked Russ if he had any damaging infor- 
mation about him. Russ told them about 
the FBI report. 

At least two lawmakers, Ways and 
Means chairman Dan Rostenkowski and 
House Budget chairman Leon Panetta, 
went to Foley and asked if he was gay. Con- 
gressman Barney Frank, a Democrat from 
Massachusetts who is openly gay, told Russ 
to stop discussing the FBI report. Russ him- 
self has denied ever spreading stories 
about the report. As the whispers swirled 
around Capitol Hill, a staff member at the 
Republican National Committee wrote an 
insinuating memorandum to state party of- 
ficials that described Foley as “coming out 
of the liberal closet.” In private meetings 
with colleagues and at press conferences, 
Foley denied being homosexual. 

The controversy died 
down, and Foley was elected 
Speaker in June 1989, Last 
week Foley acknowledged 
that he knew in 1989 of 
* Russ’s role in spreading the 

FBI report, but he did not take 
action against Russ. As a 
source close to Foley ex- 
plained, “If we had moved 
against Russ—a guy with 
plenty of friends among law- 
makers and the press—that 
would have sent the FBI report soaring right 
back into the headlines. There was no way 
we wanted to start down that road again.” 

In an attempt to deflect attention from 
the House imbroglio, Foley has called for 
a review of Executive Branch perks and 
has created a bipartisan task force to rec- 
ommend an overhaul of congressional op- 
erations. He brushed off Bryant’s demand 
for his retirement by vowing to run for an- 
other term as Speaker. If he had shown 
the same zeal in dealing with Jack Russ, 
his re-election would not be in doubt. = 
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Wanted: A New Godfather 








Teflon Don John Gotti turns to Velcro, leaving the 
powerful Gambino crime family in disarray 





By BONNIE ANGELO 

t was bad luck to be a gangster in New 

York City last week. As the jury fore- 
woman chanted the verdict 
murder, guilty of racketeering, 13 counts 
in all—godfather John Gotti could only sit 
with his thin-lipped smile frozen while the 
underworld came crashing down around 
him. In guarded talks, the Gambino fam- 
ily’s second string scrambled to regroup, 
shuddering with the knowledge that turn- 
coats were singing, the feds were listening 
and more indictments were on the way. 

It was a very good week, on the other 
hand, to be one of the U.S. Attorneys or 
FBI agents who for six years had tried and 
tried again to scratch the Teflon Don. 
Each time the elusive leader of the na- 
tion’s most powerful crime family per- 
suaded the jury he was nothing more than 
a misunderstood plumbing salesman. But 
this time the government’s case looked 
perfect. The witnesses did not lose their 
memories on the stand. The tapes were 
clear. The underboss spilled the grim de- 
tails. The jury was protected. “The Don is 
covered with Velcro,” said the assistant 
director of the FBI's New York office, 
James Fox, “and every charge stuck.” 

Throughout the 10-week trial Gotti 
gave every indication that he still believed 
in his own invincibility. He wore the trade- 
mark suits and helmet of hair like armor, 
as though his natty legend would protect 
him once again. Overflow crowds craned 
for a glimpse of him; the tabloids kept up a 
colorful commentary, not only on the tes- 
timony about loan-sharking, extortion 
and murder but also on his choice of neck- 
wear and the fluff of his pocket handker- 
chief. In court he made mocking gestures, 
blew a kiss at lead prosecutor John Glee- 
son and growled loudly at U.S. Attorney 
Andrew Maloney. At one point Judge I. 
Leo Glasser threatened to throw Gotti 
out of the courtroom. 

It was the judge’s conduct of the trial 
that may give the defense its excuse for ap- 
peal. First, Glasser barred Gotti’s long- 
time lawyer Bruce Cutler from defending 
him. Then, in light of charges that the last 
two Gotti juries had been tampered with, 
he ordered that the jurors remain anony- 
mous, identified only by number, and se- 
questered for the duration of the trial. 

The ever indignant lawyers instantly 
called the trial “a glorified frame-up” and 
vowed to appeal. But whatever the out- 
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Many lower-rung mobsters did not like his 
high-profile strutting for the media; they 
were especially outraged that it was his 
right-hand man, Salvatore “Sammy Bull” 
Gravano, who delivered up his old men- 
tor, as well as underboss Frank Locascio. 
“The safest place for John Gotti is in jail,” 
observes Michael Cherkasky, head of in- 
vestigations for the Manhattan district at- 








long before the trial was announced. With 
such enormous stakes, the godfather race 
could touch off a Gambino war. Three 
candidates lead the field. Capo James 
“Jimmy Brown” Failla has a strong track 
record in running the lucrative private 
garbage-carting business, but at 73 he may 
lack the stamina for big-time crime. Jo- 
seph “Butch” Corrao can cite success in 
overseeing gambling, restaurants and 
loan-sharking in Manhattan’s Little Italy. 
Then there is John Gotti Jr., 28, cut from 
the same cloth as his father but widely dis- 
liked. Tommy Gambino, son of the fam- 
ily’s founding father, once seemed a likely 
successor, but in February he pled guilty 
to antitrust charges and was ordered to 


WHO WILL REPLACE THE BOSS OF BOSSES? 


torney. Gotti may hope to run the Gam- 
bino operation from prison, as Colombo 
boss Carmine Persico, serving 100 years, is 
trying to do with his family, but dissension 
is too strong among the Gambinos. 

For one thing, their empire is under 
siege from all sides. The nation’s 24 Mafia 
families, which make at least $60 billion a 
year, are a tempting target for the new 
Asian and Hispanic gangs that are moving 
in on their territory. The government has 
more big cases in the pipeline. In New 
York, where the Mob is most virulent, 
four of five bosses are in prison or under 
indictment, and two more leaders of the 
Colombo mob were arrested last week for 
murder. “Our cup runneth over,” exulted 
Maloney. 

That leaves the remaining capos jock- 


come, John Gotti is now an unmade man. | eying for position, a scramble that began 
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JOHN GOTTIJIR. 
“Junior” 

His father’s son, 28, 
arrogant, is disliked for 
the way he throws the old 
man’s weight around. His 
elevation could set off 
internal warfare. 


JAMES FAILLA 
“Jimmy Brown” 

A good track record 
running the lucrative 
garbage-carting racket 
puts him in the running, 
but poor health may hurt 
the aging capo’s chances. 


JOSEPH CORRAO 
“Butch” 

A big man in Little Italy, 
his varied portfolio 
includes loan-sharking, 
gambling, restaurants. 
His lower profile would 
be a welcome change. 


A 


SYGMA(3 


abandon the trucking monopoly that gave 
the family control of the garment center. 

The toll taken by internal warfare is re- 
flected in the fading power of New York’s 
Lucchese, Bonanno and Colombo fam- 
ilies. The Genovese family, the Gambinos’ 
rival for power, has not been as hard hit by 
internal strife. The Genoveses, with only 
300 soldiers, may find this an ideal time to 
muscle the Gambinos out of some of their 
business. 

Nowhere across la Cosa Nostra is 
there a leader with the clout and thuggish 
charisma of John Gotti. Following the 
verdict, Gotti’s distraught daughter, Vicki 
Agnelli, hurled an angry comment at re- 
porters: “My father is the last of the Mohi- 
cans. They don’t make men like him any- 
more. They never will.” Law-enforcement 
officials surely hope she is right. 2 
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DESEGREGATION 
Leaving It Up 
To the Locals 


Since the 1960s, when federal 
judges ordered the desegrega- 
tion of hundreds of school sys- 
tems, one key question has 
gone unanswered: at what 
point had a system done 
enough to mix black and white 
children in the classroom to 
satisfy the courts? 

Last week the Supreme 
Court edged closer to an an- 
swer: it ruled that in many in- 
stances, local school districts 
can determine the means for 
achieving classroom racial bal- 
ance. The case involved the 





INVESTIGATIONS 


Uncle Ed’s 
Ugly Secret 


To the teenage boys who visit- 
ed his apartment near Phila- 
delphia’s Rittenhouse Square, 
Ed Savitz was an easy client 
who paid $15 for oral sex and 
had a fetish for soiled under- 
wear and socks. Health and 
law-enforcement officials fear 
that Savitz was also a walking 
AIDS time bomb. The 50-year- 
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Savitz in custody last week 


Schoolchildren at play in De Kalb County, Ga. 





public schools of 
De Kalb County, 
Ga., which were 
ordered to deseg- 
regate in 1969. 
After that, large 
numbers of black 
families moved 
into the southern 
part of the county 
and sent their 
children to neigh- 
borhood schools. 
Result: more 
than half of the 
33,752 black stu- 
dents attended 
90% black schools, while more 
than a fourth of the 34,692 
white pupils were in schools 
that were 90% white. 

Three years ago, a federal 
appeals court called for a ma- 
jor desegregation effort. But 
the Supreme Court overturned 
that order on the ground that 
the schools’ racial makeup re- 
flects “demographic shifts” the 
school board could not con- 
trol. In cases in which segrega- 
tion is not the result of actions 
by local officials, wrote Justice 
Anthony Kennedy, courts can- 
not force schools to assign stu- 
dents by race. The ruling might 
encourage other school dis- 
tricts to seek a halt to court-or- 
dered integration also. . 





old actuary, who was arrested 
and charged with sexual abuse 
of children last month, has ad- 
mitted that he has had aips for 
one year. 

AIDS information hot lines 
in the area quickly received 
calls from frightened boys who 
had engaged in unprotected 
sex with the man they knew as 
“Uncle Ed.” Some of the boys 
reported that they subsequent- 
ly had sex with both male and 
female partners. 

Savitz’s arrest followed a 
six-month investigation by the 
city’s sex-crime unit. By carly 
March investigators had gath- 
ered enough evidence to install 
a wiretap and hidden videoca- 
mera in his home. On March 
25, detectives watched as 
Savitz offered to pay two 15- 
year-old boys for oral sex. Po- 
lice burst into the apartment 
and took Savitz into custody. = 
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Lost and 
Found 


It was the sort of bittersweet 
tale Hans Christian Andersen 
might have spun. An old man 
with a vacant stare was discov- 
ered sitting in a wheelchair at a 
dog-racing park. Two attached 
notes identified him as an Alz- 
heimer’s patient in need of 
round-the-clock nursing care. 
Outrage and sympathy poured 





Sisters-in-law Kingery and Myatt 


in from around the country, 
and complete strangers of- 
fered to take him in. 

The old man will not long 
be dependent on the kindness 
of strangers. Accompanied by 
her sister-in-law, last week 
Nancy Myatt of Dickson, 
Tenn., flew to Portland, Ore., 
to be reunited with the man 


Have Gun, 
Will Travel 


To Robert Luongo, a Kenne- 
dy-assassination buff from 
Florida, it seemed only natural 
to tell a policeman that he had 
Jack Ruby’s pistol in his suit- 
case as he strolled near the 
U.S. Capitol. But when 
Luongo offered - 
to show the his- 3 ; 
toric weapon to °_ 
House Speaker 
Tom Foley a few 
moments later, 
the cop arrested 
Luongo. 

It turned out 
that Luongo is 











she recognized from news pho- 
tographs as her long-lost fa- 
ther John Kingery. Myatt 
found Kingery at the Laurel- 
hurst Care Center, a nursing 
home from which he had been 
removed in early March by her 
half sister Sue Gifford. Myatt 
explained that she lost touch 
with her father, a former 
autoworker, after he remar- 
ried in 1964 and just “slipped 
away from us.” After a time, 
Myatt assumed he was dead. 
“It’s something,” says Myatt, 
“to think that you 
didn’t have a dad, 
and now he’s alive 


again.” 
As authorities 
continue their in- 


vestigation of the 
abandonment, the 
saga of John Kin- 
gery scems destined 
for a heartwarming 
ending. Myatt and 
her siblings want to 
move Kingery to a 
Morgantown, Ky., 
nursing home so 
they can better 
watch over him. Says Myatt’s 
brother Charles, a Morgan- 
town resident: “We want to 
bring him back here, close to 
the family.” Although he will 
probably never be able to grasp 
it fully, John Kingery has a lot 
of grandchildren and even 
great-grandchildren waiting to 
welcome him. 2 





an associate of Anthony Pug- 
liese, the previously unidenti- 
fied collector who bought the 
gun at auction last December 
for $220,000. Luongo had tak- 
en the pistol to Washington to 
display it on a cable-TV show 
about Ruby’s shooting of Lee 
Harvey Oswald. 

Luongo may eventually 
stand trial for possession of an 
unlicensed handgun. The fate 
of Ruby’s pis- 
tol also will be 
decided by the 
courts. Illegal 
or unlicensed 
weapons that 
are seized in 
Washington 
are usually 
melted down, = 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 





THAI IMPROVES ON You've been waiting for it. The evolu- 
tion of the revolutionary Ford Taurus. 
I [ | } ee . Be prepared to cast aside the limits of 


traditional sedan expectations. 


THE REINTRODUCTION. 
And here it is. The 1992 Ford Taurus. 
An innovative wonder that gives refine 
ment and subtlety their due. The new 
Taurus has a completely redesigned exte 
rior that gives you a distinct new edge 
of sophistication. The interior is quieter, 
more comfortable. And the instrument 
panel flows smoothly from door to door, 
with controls put in places that will 
pleasantly surprise you. 
THE SAFETY STORY. 
But this Taurus is not just a testament 
to smoothing rough edges. It’s taking 
the best of new ideas and putting them 
to use. Anti-lock brakes are available. 
And Taurus offers dual air bags (stan 
dard driver and optional right-front 
passenger air bag supplemental restraint 
system to be used with your safety belts) 
a Ford Motor Company exclusive in 
this class. 
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THE SATISFYING CONCLUSION. 

The 1992 Ford Taurus. An excellent 
reminder that the best sequels are the 
ones that know why the original was a 
SUCCESS. 
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Anewly influential nation learns to live with criticism: Yugoslavs in Paris denounce Teutonic “expansionism” Sil entail 


EUROPE 


World 





The New Germany 
Flexes Its Muscles 


After 45 years of self-effacement, a reunified nation begins to assert 
its power. The neighbors aren’t too happy about that. 





By JAMES 0. JACKSON BONN 


o much of Europe, modern Ger- 

many resembles a child of doubt- 

ful lineage adopted as an infant 

into a loving family: the child has 

been good, obedient and industrious, but 

friends and neighbors are worried that evil 

genes may still lurk beneath a well-man- 

nered surface—all the more so now that 
the child has become an adult. 

And what a powerful grownup it has be- 

come. United Germany, with 80 million citi- 





zens and Europe’s largest economy, is as- 
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serting itself as never before in postwar 
history. It is assuming a forceful leadership 
role in European foreign policy even as 
the Bundesbank rules Europe’s economic 
roost. Germany has had a leading role in the 
task of guiding the former Soviet Union 
through its postcommunist crisis; it was 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl who, far more 
than George Bush, pushed for last week’s 
$24 billion Group of Seven aid package for 
Boris Yeltsin’s Russian government. And 
German firms are grabbing up many of the 


best business opportunities in the emerging | 


market economies of Central Europe. 
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At U.N. headquarters in New York 
City there has been talk of giving Germany 
a permanent role on the Security Coun- 
cil—either directly, with a seat of its own, 
or by establishing a European seat, which 
the Germans would almost certainly domi 
nate. “What we see—some among us with 
a shudder—is Germany taking the helm in 
Europe,” says James Rollo of London’s 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

This is not exactly what the neighbors 
had in mind. The very idea of NATO, the 
E.C. and other postwar institutions has 
been to lock Germany into a European 








structure, not the other way around. Last 
December's E.C. summit in the Dutch city 
of Maastricht was supposed to nail down 
the roof of a house that would contain and 
control Germany as a cooperative, pacific 
and co-equal member of the European 
family. But in the aftermath of Maastricht, 
Germany has broken ranks on issues large 
and small, upsetting and sometimes 
frightening its allies. 

When Germany unilaterally last 
month halted all weapons shipments to 
Turkey, a NATO ally, because some of 
them had been used against Kurdish re- 
bels, the Turkish reaction was furious. An 
Istanbul newspaper caricatured Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher wear- 
ing a swastika, and Turkish Presi- 
dent Turgut Ozal darkly warned that 
“Germany changed a lot after unifi- 
cation. It is as if it is trying to inter- 
vence in everything, interfere with ev- 
eryone, trying to prove it is a great 
power. In the past, Hitler's Germany 
did the same thing.” The attack was 
intemperate and unfair—it was Tur- 
key that had been behaving brutally, 
not Germany—and anger with the 
Ankara government ran so high in 
Germany that Defense Minister 
Gerhard Stoltenberg resigned for 
having failed to stop the arms ship- 
ments earlier. Kohl rightly rejected 
Ozal’s “tone and content.” 

Yet only two days earlier, Kohl 
himself had gratuitously disturbed the 
skeletons of the past when he hosted a 
cordial lunch in Munich for Austrian 
President Kurt Waldheim. That made 
him the first Western leader to meet 
Waldheim outside Austria, breaking 
the diplomatic isolation imposed on 
the Austrian President for his suspect- 
ed knowledge of and involvement in 
wartime deportations to Nazi labor 
camps. Kohl brooked no criticism. 
“It’s up to me as Chancellor to decide 
whom I'll meet in Munich,” he growled. “I 
don’t need any advice.” 

Waldheim aside, Bonn’s behavior up- 
sets its allies not because it is necessarily 
wrong. Turkey’s attacks on Kurdish rebels 
are deeply troubling to all its NATO allies, 
and Germany certainly has a right to ob- 
ject and even to withhold arms. What has 
changed is Germany’s style. The old, far 
more modest West Germany would have 
worked quictly behind the scenes to ob- 
tain allied consensus on arms transfers or 
to persuade Turkey to behave less brutal- 
ly. Not now, and perhaps never again. 
“Germany is reflecting its power,” says 
Rollo. “It is confident enough to act on 
its own.” 

Since Maastricht there has been a 
growing sense of irritation among Germa- 
ny’s neighbors on a variety of issues. The 
ink on the Maastricht agreement was hard- 
ly dry before Bonn pressured—some say 
bullied—the rest of the E.C. into recogniz- 














ing the breakaway Yugoslav republics of 
Croatia and Slovenia. Most of the 12 pre- 
ferred to wait to give E.C. negotiators a 
chance to implement a cease-fire, but Ger- 
many forced a decision by threatening to 
go it alone. Then, just before Christmas, 
the Bundesbank suddenly raised its inter- 
est rates, compelling most of the rest of 
Western Europe to follow at a time when 
governments were eager to ease credit to 
help their economies recover from reces- 
sion. Many Europeans saw the bank’s uni- 
lateral move as a warning that economic 
and monetary union will simply replace de 
facto German economic dominance with 
de jure economic hegemony. 

Lately, just about everything the Ger- 
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mans do seems to cause annoyance. When 
Kohl urged that German be elevated to 
the status of a working language in the 
E.C., alongside English and French, a sen- 
ior British diplomat sniffed, “It was a bit 
presumptuous of them to demand every- 
thing at once.” Countered Kohl, who 
speaks neither English nor French: 
“Whether one likes to hear it or not, it 
[German] is now the most widely spoken 
language in the E.C.” While that may be a 
slight exaggeration, what the Germans 
call their Sprachraum (linguistic space) 
does include more than 100 million peo- 
ple in Germany and in potential E.C. 
members Austria and Switzerland, plus 
millions more in Eastern Europe whose 
main second language is German. 

These signs of assertiveness are the 
more unsettling because they represent 
such a departure from Germany’s postwar 
behavior. For four decades its foreign pol- 
icy has been one of self-effacing follower- 
ship, never leadership. To Germans, the 
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worst political sin was Alleingang, going it 
alone. Boastfulness was bad, even when 
such accomplishments as the postwar eco- 
nomic miracle justified a certain degree of 
pride; any reference to success was rou- 
tinely followed by a word of gratitude to 
the Western Allies and a word of apology 
for the Nazi past. 

Now the German inclination is to sa- 
vor success without dwelling on the past. 
Kohl, whose physical bulk and blunt man 
ner seem to personify the big new Germa- 
ny, called the Yugoslavia decision “a suc- 
cess for German foreign policy.” 
Genscher flatly said, “We were right!” 
For their part, Germans feel frustrated 
when they are criticized for doing things 
that would seem benign if done by 
virtually any other country. It is 
time, say many Germans, to reap the 
benefits of 45 years of good conduct. 
What they want is responsibility 
commensurate with duty. “When it 
comes to paying, everybody says, 
‘Germans to the front!’ Kohl com- 
plains. “So when it comes to political 
responsibility, I think the Germans 
should also be standing up front.” 

And so they are, in the areas 
where they do the most paying. By 
contributing about 70% of all assis- 
tance pledged by the industrialized 
world to the new entities rising from 
the wreckage of the old Soviet 
Union, Germany has emerged as the 
point nation for managing the eco 
nomic development of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States. 
The same holds for the rest of the 
old East bloc, where German busi- 
ness is overwhelmingly in front. 
“The more the East is emptied of 
Soviet power, the more it is being re- 
placed by Germany’s,”’ observes 
French historian Georges Valance. 

Such growing influence may be 
considered good or bad, but either way it 
is probably unavoidable. “Indisputably, 
Germany is going to occupy a totally dom- 
inant position in the years to come,” says 
Simon Petermann, professor of interna 
tional relations at Brussels Free Universi- 
ty. “That’s a position that, in many re- 
spects, the Germans have long held. The 
difference now is that the old formula 
casting Germany as an economic giant 
and a political dwarf no longer holds 
true.” 

But recognizing the inevitability of Ger- 
many’s asserting its power is not the same as 
welcoming it. French political leaders are 
concerned that their entire postwar policy, 
which adroitly cultivated a Bonn-Paris axis 
that magnified French power by combining 
with Germany’s, may be coming unstuck. 
Germans firmly deny any intention to domi- 
nate Europe: Kohl’s slogan is “A European 
Germany, Nota German Europe.” But they 
are no longer willing to be subordinate with- 
in it. “The days when the French could 
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count on our subservience are over,” says a 
senior German diplomat. “And that applies 
to others too.” 

Such talk raises hackles among the vic- 
tims and victors of World War II who fear 
a resurgence of Teutonic arrogance. 
When former British Cabinet minister 
Nicholas Ridley in 1990 called the E.C. “ 






“a 
German racket designed to take over the 
whole of Europe,” the cry of “Hear, hear” 
rose across Britain. Ridley’s views cost 
him his job, but he has gained some con- 
verts. “I am beginning to think that Nicho- 
las Ridley was on to something,” wrote Fi- 
nancial Times columnist John Willman, 
who considers himself pro-German. “Two 
disastrous attempts to establish German 


hegemony over Europe earlier in the cen- 
tury by military means failed to win 
friends and influence people. This time 
power and influence have been won with- 
out a single shot being fired, through the 
unbeatable combination of a stable cur- 
rency and a strong manufacturing base.” 
Yet Germany's military power cannot 
be ignored, Its armed force of 454,000 is 
Europe’s largest. And it is assuming in- 
creasing responsibility for its security as 
the U.S. draws down its forces in Europe. 
Some German military demands are inev- 
itable. If France and Britain retain their 
nuclear deterrent forces, for example, 
Germany probably will want to have a say 
in how they are used to protect a future 
| united Europe. If not, says Valance, “Ger- 








many may one day decide to acquire nu- 
clear arms to deal with the threat of the 
ones in Ukraine.” 

This sort of speculation is as troubling 
to Germans as it is to their neighbors. So 
far, there is no consensus in the country 
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on the use of German soldiers anywhere 
outside the territory of NATO, but the 
Kohl government has proposed a consti- 
tutional amendment to permit participa- 
tion in U.N. peacekeeping operations. 
Some conservative political leaders be- 
lieve German troops should also be avail- 
able for such joint contingents as the U 
led coalition that fought the gulf war. 
In fact, Germany’s initial hesitancy to 
support the anti-Iraq coalition may have 
helped produce Bonn’s recent burst of as- 
sertive energy. The term gulf syndrome is 
applied to German leaders who, stung by 
criticism of their early reluctance to sup- 
port Desert Storm, are determined never 
again to be thought timid. There is even 





In the forefront when it comes to paying: a planeload of food bound for Russia 


some concern that Kohl is going too far in 
that direction. “Except for Hitler you have 
to go back a long way to find a German 
head of government who speaks so pro- 
vocatively and insensitively about the out- 
side world,” says Heinrich Jaenecke, a col- 
umnist for the weekly Stem. “Hubris has 
led this nation astray more than once. The 
old symptoms are reappearing.” 


arsten Voigt, a Social Democrat 

and a senior member of the 

Bundestag's Foreign Affairs 

Committee, says what is hap- 
pening is a natural consequence of Ger- 
many’s postwar development, and not 
something to be feared. “With the 
changes that have taken place, we have a 
stronger impact in whatever we do,” he 
says. “It is not that we are being more as- 
sertive, but that even with continuity in 
our policies and behavior we have more 
influence. The apprehension felt by other 
countries will fade away in perhaps 10 or 
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15 years when people will sce that a united 
Germany is a stabilizing factor in Europe. 
Meanwhile, we have to live with the 
criticism.” 

But criticism rarely, if ever, comes 
from the White House. The Bush Admin- 
istration was unstintingly supportive of 
German unification in 1990 and is no less 
so now that unity has, inevitably, pro- 
duced a more powerful Germany. “Let 
me state, clearly and unequivocally, that 
we welcome and value this German asser- 
tiveness in collective actions designed to 
achieve common goals and objectives,” 
says U.S. Ambassador Robert Kimmitt in 
speeches to German groups. “With whom 
could the U.S. better pursue effective col- 
lective action than Germany, a trust- 
worthy, reliable ally?” 

For some Germans, however, 
those words may be too kind. Offi- 
cials are uneasy when Americans 
talk enthusiastically of a special Ger- 
man-American relationship. The 
slogan “Partners in Leadership,” 
which describes official U.S. policy 
toward Germany, touches a Euro- 
peanist nerve. “When one talks of 
leadership, one must think of the 
very successful system in the E.C., 
where every country has just one 
vote,” says Volker Ruhe, gencral 
secretary of Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, who was named De- 
fense Minister last week. “We don’t 
like to lead from the front. We like 
to lead from the middle of the 
crowd.” 

The way to be sure that Germany 
stays in the “middle of the crowd” is 
to forge ahead with the integration 
of Europe. Kohl may be a better 
Europeanist than anybody else in 
Europe. “There was a tremendous 
sense of relief in the French delega- 
tion as we came back from Maas- 
tricht,” recalls Maurice Gourdot-Mon- 
tagne, a spokesman at the Quai d’Orsay. 
“We bet on Helmut Kohl because he is 
the most European.” 

Yes, but will he remain a good Euro- 
pean if the others are not? The Ger- 
mans wanted, practically pleaded, to 
pool their sovereignty at Maastricht in a 
broad European political union. Such a 
union was promised, but is a long way 
from reality. “If the Maastricht Treaty 
stalls, then we may see a return to tradi- 
tional policies of the German nation- 
state,” warns Francois Heisbourg, direc- 
tor of the London-based International 
Institute for Strategic Studies. “Then 
Germany could feel free to break out 
and go its own way.” That happened 
twice in this century, with devastating 
consequences. It would be the height of 
folly for Europe's leaders to risk letting 
it happen again. —With reporting by William 
Mader/London, J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/Paris 
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Liberty with a Difference | 











By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


Q. The people of Quebec are scheduled to 
vote next Oct. 26 on whether to declare in- 
dependence from English-speaking Cana- 
da. What is the level of support for sover- 
eignty in the province now? 

A. Depending on how you put the ques- 
tion, you'll get anything from 52% to 62%. 
Considering that about 80% to 85% of 
English-speaking Québécois [about 15% 
of the population] always say no to any- 
thing, you see 60% to 70% support among 
French-speaking people. 





Q. Twelve years ago, 60% rejected a simi- 
lar proposition. Then came the Meech Lake 
Accord, which would have given Quebec a 
measure of autonomy. But that was reject- 
ed by English-speaking Canada. What has 
gone on emotionally within the minds of 
Québécois to make a majority say yes today 
when they said no a decade ago? 

A. Anger at being despised during the 
Meech episode. A little shame at being 
frightened in the past by simpleminded ar- 
guments—old age pensions won’t be paid 
and that sort of thing. Anger at seeing On- 
tarians wiping their feet on the Quebec 
flag. 


Q. Federal officials are meeting in Ottawa to 
try to patch together a new agreement on 
Quebec's status. Could they conceivably 
come up with something you could buy? 

A. I can’t see it. After so many efforts, in- 
cluding Meech Lake, all they’re doing is 
tinkering with more of this, more of that. 
It’s byzantine, absolutely byzantine. 


Q. But you do carefully use the word sover- 
eignty, rather than independence, so there 
must be some middle ground. 

A. You see, sovereignty as a word has 
| been a marketing trademark of the Parti 
Québécois for 20 years because the word 
independence used to be somewhat 
frightening. I’m not going to change the 
logo. Does sovereignty have the same 
meaning [today] as independence? Of 
course it does. 


Q. Sovereignty normally means an indepen- 
dent monetary system, separate armed 
forces and an independent diplomatic ser- 
vice. Would that be true of the proposed 
sovereign Quebec? 

A. After a lot of discussion, everyone in 
Quebec defines sovereignty the same 
way. It means all our taxes, all our laws, 











JiM MERRITHEW FOR TIME 


Separatist leader JACQUES PARIZEAU says Quebec is 
finally prepared to go its own way 


all our treaties. Does it mean a Quebec 
army? Indeed it does. A diplomatic ser- 
vice? Of course. Concerning the curren- 
cy, I have never opposed a Quebec cur- 
rency. But I seem to be one of the few 
who don’t. People say it will collapse in 
three weeks. So this time I say we keep 
the Canadian currency. 

Politicians [in English-speaking Cana- 
da] get red in the face and say Parizeau 
can’t do this. But Québécois own about a 
quarter of the money supply. If they want 
to keep the Canadian dollar as legal cur- 
rency, nothing can prevent them. 


Q. But if you can’t control the currency, you 
can’t control monetary policy and you lose 
control of your economy. 

A. Oh yes, you do control quite a bit of 
your economy. But not monetary policy. 
And what exactly is the project in Western 
Europe at the present time? A central 
bank that is quite free of any government 
intervention. We're probably going to see 
something in the Pacific on the same or- 
der. As for North America, I’m sure down 
the road there is going to be one central 
bank. 


Q. What do you perceive Washington's atti- 
tude toward sovereignty to be? 

A. I think Washington doesn’t like the 
idea very much, But Washington realizes 
it has to be very, very careful on this conti- 
nent. If there is one place where democra- 
cy must run fully, it is here. Therefore, if 
Québécois want to become a sovereign 
nation, they will. It is a matter for the Ca- 








nadians and Québécois to settle among 
themselves. 


Q. You say that the citizens of Quebec are 
one people. But the Cree and other native 
peoples in the north of Quebec say they too 
are separate societies deserving of their 
own nation. 

A. In 1985 the Quebec government de- 
clared these people—the Cree, the Mo- 
hawk, the Huron, the Algonquin and 
others—distinct nations, and offered 
them a path to self-government within 
Quebec’s boundaries. But if you think 
that 20,000 Cree and Inuit are going to 
leave Quebec and take two-thirds of its 
territory, no way. 


Q. How would a free Quebec deal with the 
mix of English and French? 

A. Well, we have been committed since 
the notorious—some would say—bill of 


“By God, 
ll boot the 
rear end of 
anyone who 
can’t speak 
English. 


In our day 
and times, 

a small 
people like us 
must speak 
English.” 





1977 [declaring French to be Quebec’s of- 
ficial language] to set up a society that 
functions in French. Does that mean Qué- 
bécois should not learn English? By God, 
I'll boot the rear end of anyone who can’t 
speak English. In our day and times, a 
small people like us must speak English. 


Q. What happens if you get another rever- 
sal and the answer to sovereignty in October 
is no? 

A. Then obviously I failed. I will retire; 
somebody else takes it up. 


Q. Would the issue be dead? 

A. No. When something as intoxicating 
as independence is in the minds of peo- 
ple to the extent of 40%, 50%, 60%, it 
never dies. All [a defeat] implies is that 
the leaders were no good, that they 
goofed somewhere, that they have to be 
replaced. But at that level of support, 
nothing vanishes. . 
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MIDDLE EAST 





Marching to a different drummer: Israeli Arabs leave a rally against land expropriations 



















































The Enemy Within 





Israel’s Arab citizens, inspired by the intifadeh and Islamic 
fundamentalism, join the violence against Jews 


| ByLISABEYER UMMEL-FAHM 





ven by the brutal standards of the Mid- 

die East, it was a savage assault. As 
midnight approached, four Arab men stole 
into an Israeli army camp and, using a huge 
ax and several knives, hacked three soldiers 
to death. Assuming the killers were Pales- 
tinians from the occupied territories, Jews 
at first saw the attack as yet another terror- 
ist engagement that fell within the unwrit- 
ten rules of the region’s slow-burn war. But 
then came the stunner: the alleged assail- 
ants, apprehended last month, were not ag- 
grieved residents of the territories but citi- 
zens of Israel—Arab citizens, “our Arabs,” 
as Jewish Israelis think of this normally pa- 
cific minority. Suddenly, it looked to the 
country’s Jewish majority as if the enemy 
was now truly in their midst. 

Israeli authorities have long feared 
that the intifadeh, the Palestinian uprising 
in the territories, would spread to the 
country’s 710,000 Arab citizens, who 
make up 14% of the population. Now they 
are wondering if the February murders, 
near the northern kibbutz of Galed, were 
just an opening act. Leaders of the Arab 
community are at pains to stress that the 
attack was an aberration, that their people 
remain loyal citizens of the state. But no 
amount of oath swearing can dispel the 
truth that the Arabs of Israel have become 
increasingly radicalized, both by the spirit 























of the intifadeh and the attractions of Is- 
lamic extremism. 

Nationalistic fervor, once quiescent 
among Israeli Arabs, has grown steadily 
since Israel captured the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip in the 1967 war. That put the 
Arabs in direct contact with their Palestin- 
ian brethren in the territories. With the 
start of the intifadeh in 1987, Israeli Arabs, 
in limited numbers, began to throw stones 
and Molotov cocktails at Jews, to fly the 
banned Palestinian flag and to paint radi- 
cal slogans on town walls. 

The February hackings near Galed un- 
derscored a potentially more disruptive de- 
velopment: the rise among Israeli Arabs of 
Islamic fervor, complete with a fanatic 
streak. The four Arabs charged with the 
killings were all followers of the Islamic 
Movement, a fundamentalist organization 
that is legal in Israel. Police say they were 
also members of Islamic Jihad, the out- 
lawed militant group that is Mideast-wide. 

Leaders of the Islamic Movement, who 
officially eschew violence, were quick to 
deplore the killings. But authorities are 
worried that when they speak and write of 
the need for a spiritual Jihad, ostensibly a 
struggle for the soul of the individual be- 
liever, their devotees hear in that call a tra- 
ditional summons for a holy war against 
non-Muslims, especially the Jews of Israel. 
“The killings near Galed didn’t come out 
of a vacuum,” says Elie Rekhess, an expert 
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on Israeli Arabs at Tel Aviv University. 

Officially, the Islamic Movement’s 
main mission is to revitalize religion among 
the Muslims of Israel, who constitute 86% 
of the Arab population; the rest are Chris- 
tian. But it also supports the establishment 
of a Palestinian state in the occupied terri- 
tories, a view held by the vast majority of Is- 
raeli Arabs—who simultaneously say they 
would not live there. Beyond that, the Is- 
lamic Movement, like its counterparts else- 
where, supports the idea of a Muslim re- 
gime eventually ruling the entire Middle 
East—including Israel and its Jewish ma- 
jority. Says Abdul-Rahman Hashem, depu- 
ty mayor of Umm el-Fahm, an Arab town in 
Israel’s north: “As long as we are using legal 
means, why not?” 

Naturally, such comments make Jew- 
ish officials squirm. “To say the least, we 
don’t like their ideology,” says Alexander 
Bligh, the Prime Minister’s adviser on 
Arab affairs. “We can live with it as long 
as it’s not translated into violent acts.” But 
the Galed attack has made the govern- 
ment more wary of the movement. 

That task is growing more difficult as 
the movement expands. In local elections 
in 1989, the group took 28.7% of the seats 
in the 12 purely Arab municipalities in 
which it ran, winning control of five town 
councils and later adding two more in sub- 
sequent contests. By all accounts, the or- 
ganization’s influence has increased since 
those elections. The movement has inher- 
ited some support from Israel’s largely 
discredited Communist Party, previously 
the most successful vote getter among Is- 
raeli Arabs, and has bolstered its standing 
by providing relatively clean and efficient 
administrations. 


A t the same time, the blatant discrimi- 
nation Arabs suffer in Israeli society 
makes the community fertile ground for 
radicalism. For every shekel the central 
government spends on an Arab citizen, it 
spends 2.5 on a Jewish one. While 11% of 
Israel's Jews live below the poverty line, 
52% of its Arabs do. No Arab has ever 
been a full Cabinet minister, and even the 
Prime Minister's adviser on Arab affairs is 
and always has been a Jew. 

Israeli officials profess a commitment 
to closing the economic gap between the 
Arabs and Jews. Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir’s declared goal is to equalize gov- 
ernment spending on citizens in four years. 
Even if that happens, growing numbers of 
Israel’s Arab citizens will be in an anoma- 
lous position: as long as the Palestinian 
problem is unresolved, their own country 
will be at war with them. In this case, says 
Ibrahim Sarsur, the Islamicist mayor of 
Kfar Qasim, “the circle of bloodshed will 
not be broken.” If more Arab Israelis take 
up the battle for Islamic supremacy even in 
the land of the Jews, the prospects are 
grimmer still. With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad/Umm el-Fahm 
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In four years of fighting, more than 1,500 people have died in Karabakh; here, Armenians cry over the death of their son 
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By JAMES CARNEY STEPANAKERT 


osa Babayan was in her kitchen fix 

ing tea and slicing bread for break 

fast when the first artillery shell of 
the morning slammed into her concrete 
apartment building. As she rushed down 
to the cellar with her family, another shell 
burst nearby, smashing the windows in the 
stairwell and sending a shard of glass into 
her forehead. Ten minutes later, she 
emerged to survey the damage, daubing 
the blood from just above her hairline. 
lhe corner bedroom of her fourth-floor 
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FORMER SOVIET UNION 


Carnage In 
==. Karabakh 


| With the Russians gone, Azeris and Armenians 
carry on their ancient blood feud 


apartment and all the rooms below it were 
a heap of rubble and twisted steel 

Since that February morning when a 
Soviet-made GRAD missile destroyed part 
of her home, Babayan, 53, and her family 
have lived in the cellar, sleeping on a row 
of cots alongside neighbors. They are 
hardly alone. Babayan lives in Stepana- 
kert, the capital of Nagorno-Karabakh, a 
mountainous enclave fully within the bor- 
ders of the former Soviet republic of 
Azerbaijan. Populated almost entirely by 
Armenians, Karabakh has seen more than 
1,500 people die since 1988, when Arme 








nians and Azeris, each side claiming the 
enclave as its own, began their skirmishing 
with hunting rifles. They have now gradu 
ated to modern weapons, including tanks, 
missiles and heavy artillery, turning their 
ethnic conflict into the bloodiest and most 
intractable of the many such conflicts be 
queathed by the Soviet Union to the new 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
Scarcely a single building has escaped 
damage in Stepanakert, the target of al- 
most daily shelling all winter from a 
mountaintop stronghold held by the 
Azeris at Shusha, just four miles away. 











An Armenian soldier of the Askeran battalion peers across the mountains from an 18th century fort built to protect trade routes 


The city has been without running water, 
electricity or telephones for three months; 
other regions of Karabakh have been 
without these basic services for much 
longer. A near total absence of fuel—a 
product of Azerbaijan’s economic block- 
ade of the enclave—has left Karabakh’s 
factories silent, its workers unemployed 
and without pay. Schools that have not 
been leveled are closed. The basement of 
the partially destroyed parliament build- 
ing serves as the city’s maternity ward, 
where nurses tend newborn babies by can- 
dlelight. A member of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, which 
opened a station in Stepanakert three 
weeks ago, said he fears the city could 
soon be struck by hunger, and, as the 
weather warms, by epidemics. 

Once home to 70,000 of Karabakh’s 
200,000 residents, Stepanakert’s popula- 
tion has been shrinking as some families 
send their children to outlying villages. 
Most of the 50,000 who remain live under- 
ground in crowded, dark basements. They 
emerge, as Babayan did recently, only 
when there is a lull in the shelling. Adapt- 
ing to life in wartime, they walk the streets 
carefully, always trying to place the wall of 
a building between themselves and the 
likely trajectory of incoming artillery. “We 
will live on,” said Babayan, whose sister 
had died the day before from shrapnel 








wounds. “We are simply not going to give 
up our land.” 

The war over the unspoiled mountains 
and fertile valleys of Karabakh is a blood 
feud with roots that reach deep into the 
history of the region. In 1915, during the 
twilight of the Ottoman Empire, Arme- 
nians living in Turkish Armenia were de- 
ported into the deserts of what is now Syr- 
ia. At least 1 million people of Armenian 
descent were cither killed or died of star- 
vation, though modern Turkey disputes 
that figure as exaggerated. Azeris are eth- 
nic cousins of the Turks, and in Karabakh 
today some Armenian soldiers claim they 
are continuing the historic battle. “For the 
Azeris, the only solution is to rid Kara- 
bakh of all Armenians, just like the Turks 
in 1915,” says Artur, one such freedom 
fighter in Stepanakert. “But we won't let 
that happen again.” 


n 1923, after Soviet power had been 

established in both Armenia and 

Azerbaijan, the Bolsheviks granted 
the disputed region of Karabakh to the 
Azeris. Before Mikhail Gorbachev came 
to power, Armenian protests over Kara- 
bakh were sporadic and quickly sup- 
pressed. But in 1988 the Armenian move- 
ment to free Karabakh from Azeri rule 
went public, and the fighting began. 

Until the Soviet Union’s collapse, the 
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Kremlin tended to favor the Azeris in the 
conflict, largely because Azerbaijan was the 
last bastion of communist orthodoxy in the 
Caucasus. Soviet army and Interior Minis- 
try troops alternately tried to keep the 
peace or assisted the Azeris in military op- 
erations. Though the Azeri government in 
Baku accuses Russia of helping Armenia, it 
is the Azeri fighters in the region who are 
far better equipped with Soviet military 
weaponry than their opponents. 

While Gorbachev was President, the 
international community treated the Ka- 
rabakh conflict as an internal affair of the 
Soviet Union. But as the fighting in- 
creased this year and former Soviet troops 
pulled out of the enclave, the United Na- 
tions, the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (C.s.C.E.), and Iran, 
which shares borders with both Armenia 
and Azerbaijan and is trying to expand its 
role in the region, all launched efforts to 
resolve the conflict. The first cease-fire 
brokered by Iranian Foreign Minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati collapsed within a few 
hours. The second one lasted for several 
days, with both sides reporting relatively 
minor violations. That was long enough 
for U.N. special envoy Cyrus Vance to vis- 
it Stepanakert on a fact-finding mission 
late last month and to declare his hope 
that third-party mediation could help 
bring peace. 
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But early last week artil- 
lery shells cascaded in violent 
waves upon Stepanakert. 
From mid-morning until after 
nightfall, the city rattled to the 
thunderous explosions of 157 
GRAD missiles, highly destruc- 
tive artillery-launched shells. 
Karabakh leaders said more 
than 500 Azeri troops had 
moved down the mountain 
from Shusha to attack Stepan- 
akert’s outskirts. At a make- 
shift hospital on the first floor 
of the city’s former Commu- 
nist Party headquarters, doc- 
tors operated throughout the 
shelling as jeeps and ambu- 
lances arrived carrying the 
wounded. In the building’s 
foyer, an old woman stared in 
grief at the body of her dead 
son, her rhythmic cries punc- 
tuated by the deep roar of ar- 
tillery. On the sidewalk out- 
side, a man waiting for news of 
his own son’s wounds turned 
to those near him and asked, 
“Do you see the life we live?” 

The Azeri government 
denied that an attack had 
taken place and accused the 
Armenians in Karabakh of 
breaking the cease-fire. Even 
in Stepanakert, it was impos- 
sible to tell for sure who had 
started the fighting that 
raged just a kilometer from 
city limits. But the GRAD 
bombardment on the city was 
no illusion. Nor was the 
stream of dead and wounded, 
By day’s end nine Armenian 
soldiers had been killed in 
battle, three civilians in the 
shelling. More than 30 peo- 
ple had been wounded. After 
nightfall, the Karabakh De- 
fense Minister, Serge Sarki 
sian, said the offensive had 
been turned back and that 
more than 100 Azeri troops 
had died in the fighting. 
“Perhaps we Armenians are 
naive,” said Karabakh Prime 
Minister Oleg Yesayan. “We expected 
them to violate the cease-fire, but not on 
such a large scale.” 

Despite the renewed fighting, interna 
tional mediation efforts continued. Last 
week, in negotiations organized by Iran 
and Russia, Armenia and Azerbaijan 
agreed to stop their cross-border fighting. 
Karabakh was not discussed, but at a re- 
cent C.S.C.E. meeting in Helsinki, tenta- 
tive plans were made for high-level talks 
on the future of the enclave. The two 
sides, however, remain far apart. Armenia 
insists it is a third party to a conflict be- 
tween Karabakh and Azerbaijan and de- 
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Top, Rosa Babayan surveys the damage to her building; below, a 
hostage swap is arranged on the Azeri-Karabakh border 


mands that the elected leaders of the en 
clave’s self-declared government partici- 
pate in all negotiations. Azerbaijan does 
not recognize Karabakh’s leaders or its 
demands for independence. “Nagorno- 
Karabakh risks entering a new phase of 
all-out conflict that could possibly draw in 
other states,” warned Armenian Foreign 
Minister Raffi Hovannisian, referring to 
the competition between Turkey and Iran 
for influence in the region. To avoid that, 
he said, “there must be a simultancous 
dispatch not only of international observ- 
ers but of peacekeeping troops.” 

But not all hope for peace rests on out- 
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side mediation. Almost every 
day for the past three weeks, 
commanders from Askeran, 
an Armenian town on Kara- 
bakh’s border with Azerbai- 
jan, and Agdam, on the Azeri 
side, have met along a dirt 
road on the front to negoti- 
ate prisoner exchanges. 
Alakhverdi Bagirov, the 
commander of local Azeri 
Popular Front forces, and Vi- 
taly Balasanian, his Arme- 
nian counterpart, have 
known each other since 
childhood, long before their 
two towns were divided by 
war. Balasanian, 33, who 
managed a restaurant in 
peacetime, runs the head- 
quarters of his battalion from 
a stone fortress built in 1751 
on a hill overlooking As- 
keran. At their daily negotia- 
tions, he and Bagirov sit on 
rocks beside a shelter dug out 
of the road and agree to keep 
their own separate peace, 
W even as others continue to 
fight. 

Both men blame the Rus- 
sians in general, and the Sovi- 
et army and Gorbachev in 
particular, for allowing and 
even encouraging the trans- 
formation of the Karabakh 
conflict into a violent war. 
“Here's perestroika for you,” 
Bagirov scoffs, his hand 
swooping out to encompass 
the surrounding soldiers 
from both sides, every one of 
them armed with a Kalashni- 
kov rifle. “The Russians gave 
us weapons, and they gave 
the Armenians weapons. 
And they are guilty.” 

Now the Russians have 
left, and the Sovict Union 
has disappeared. But the 
fighting in Karabakh contin- 
ues, and the death toll rises. 
The suffering ts indiscrimi- 
nate, with innocent civilians 
afflicted as often as warriors. 
Last week, as rockets could be heard fall- 
ing once again on Stepanakert a few miles 
away, a small plane landed to evacuate 
wounded to Yerevan, the Armenian capi 
tal. A stretcher bearing a woman in her 
50s, her face scarred and swollen, was lift- 
ed aboard. She had lost both her legs to a 
GRAD missile the night before. Her hus 
band, pale and exhausted, said nothing as 
he bent down to dab her lips with a moist 
cloth. After takeoff, the plane rose level 
with the white tops of the mountains that 
define Karabakh. The sounds of a war in 
progress fell away, replaced by the soft 
moan of one more of its victims. e 
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WORLD NOTES 


FRANCE 


Madame 19% 
Flunks Out 


She did not govern quietly, 
and she did not go quietly. 
Sharp-tongued Prime Minis- 
ter Edith Cresson, 58, drew 
fire while in office for having 
called the Japanese “ants” 
and saying that one-quarter 
of Anglo-Saxon men are ho- 
mosexuals. In her letter of 
resignation, she complained 
that she had not been al- 


REFUGEES 


Ballot by 
Bullet 


When Turkish Premier Suley 
man Demirel ruled out grant 
ing full autonomy to 10 million 
Turkish Kurds last week, his 
decision marked yet another 
crushing blow to this long-suf- 
fering Muslim people with a 
distinct language and history 
of own, Demirel’s an- 
nouncement came in the wake 
of the worst fighting between 
the Turkish government forces 
and Kurdish guerrillas since 
1984. 

Just across the border to 


its 





lowed to “fully complete” 
her mission. 

Only 10 months after Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand 
made her the first woman to 
hold France’s second highest 
office, she was forced to with- 
draw. Her resignation follows 
the ruling Socialist Party’s hu- 
miliating trouncing two weeks 
ago in regional elections. 

Cresson—scorned at the 
end of her tenure as “Madame 
19%” for her abysmal standing 
in the popularity polls and her 
party’s devastating election re- 
sults—had to take 
much of the blame. 
Near record unem- 
ployment of 9.9% ac- 
counted for the rest. 

Pierre Bérégovoy, 
66, the powerful Eco- 
nomics and Finance 
Minister, who was 
named to succeed her, 
is expected to restore 
some confidence in the 
party before parlia- 
mentary elections in 
March 1993. The son 
of a Ukrainian immi- 
grant and a member of 
the Resistance during 
World War I, he isone 
of the few Socialist 
leaders from a work- 
ing-class background. 

Bérégovoy is a de- 
fender of a “strong 
franc” and fiscal or- 
thodoxy. He may also 
be the Socialists’ last 
trump card a 


the south, Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein was reported to 
be rushing reinforcements for 
yet another possible bloody 
crackdown on his country’s 
nearly 4 million Kurds. Iraqi 
Kurds are worried that Sad- 
dam may be planning to mount 
a full-scale offensive to regain 
his control over their territo- 
ries, which he lost after the 
gulf war. 

The Kurds have been pin- 
ning their hopes for self-rule 
on elections for an indepen- 
dent assembly. But many fear 
that unless international pres- 
sure stops Saddam’s army, the 
soldiers could cast the decisive 
ballots. 





CAMBODIA 
Pseudo 
Peace 


Last week the first 527 refu- 
gees from camps in Thailand 
moved back to Cambodia to 
start a new life—the first step 
in the repatriation of some 
375,000 people driven from 
their country by a 13-year civil 
war. But the homecoming can- 
not go much further until U.N. 
peacekeeping troops, who will 
soon number 16,000, are able 
to defuse a battle in Kompong 
Thom province between gov- 
ernment forces and heavily 


armed Khmer Rouge units. 


The battle began in Janu- 
ary as the Khmer Rouge 
moved to seize more territory 
before the U.N. begins disarm- 
ing rival forces. Khmer Rouge 
units under the ruthless leader 
Ta Mok cut Highway 12, sever- 
ing the major link to the north- 
ern province of Preah Vihear. 
The Khmer Rouge, whose 
1975-79 reign of terror result 


LIBYA 
Embassy 
Row 


The mob of 300 demonstrators 
did a thorough job on Venezu- 
ela’s embassy in Tripoli last 
week, smashing furniture, 
torching rooms, even uproot- 
ing plants from the garden. 
The sacking followed the Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council's 
imposition of sanctions against 
Libya for refusing to surrender 
six suspected agents sought in 
the bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103 over Scotland in 1988 and 
a French airliner over Africa in 
1989. Crowds also attacked or 
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Cambodians on the way home 


ed in more than | million 
deaths, spurned repeated U.N 
mediation efforts, as did the 
Phnom Penh regime. A mid 
week parley seemed to break 
the ice—for now—and a U.N 
squad was dispatched to the 
disputed turf. But the U.N. 
cannot impose peace in Kom 
pong Thom—or anyplace else 
in Cambodia. It can only make 
it possible for the Cambodians 
to do so themselves. = 


demonstrated before the em- 
bassies of other countries that 
had voted in favor of the 
sanctions. 

Venezuela was apparently 
targeted because it had chaired 
the Security Council session 
that imposed the sanctions 
Another object of mob ire was 
Russia’s embassy. The former 
Soviet Union was once Libya’s 
best friend and supplier in the 
“anti-imperialist” struggle. 

But post-Soviet Russia has 
taken a firm stand against ter 
rorism. At week’s end, it joined 
with all the other members of 
the Security Council to strong- 
ly condemn the latest violence 
in Tripoli. a 





= | Security Council members vote for the sanctions against Libya 
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Aonce quiet profession suffers intense public scrutiny and 


staggeringly expensive litigation over its role in financial disasters 





| By THOMAS MCCARROLL 





n paper, Miniscribe certainly 

looked like a highflyer. The 

Colorado-based company’s fi- 

nancial statements in the mid- 
1980s painted it as a vigorous, healthy 
computer-parts maker with a bright fu- 
ture. But an internal investigation drew 
quite a different picture. The probe un- 
covered massive fraud by senior managers, 
who shipped boxes of bricks labeled as disk 
drives and counted them as sales. Investi- 
gators blamed executives for the compa- 
ny’s cooked books, but bondholders also 
sued Miniscribe’s auditors, Coopers & 
Lybrand, for conducting faulty audits. In 
February a jury stunned the accounting pro- 
fession by ordering C&L to pay damages of 
$200 million. It was the largest judgment 
ever levied against an accounting firm. 
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Coopers & Lybrand is not the only au- 
diting firm being dragged into court these 
days. From the Big Six firms, which ring 
up a quarter of the industry's $46 billion in 
revenues, to the bean-size outfits that op- 
erate in storefronts and home offices, the 
accounting profession is facing the most 


| serious liability crisis in its history. 


All told, U.S. accountants now face 
4,000 liability suits—double the number in 
1985—and more than $15 billion in dam- 
ages. In the past year, the six largest firms 
alone have paid more than $300 million to 
settle such suits. At the same time, legal 
expenses and insurance rates are zoom- 


ing. The financial burden is so pressing | 


| that it is driving many firms out of the risk- 


iest lines of business and pushing others | 


out of business altogether. Says Mark 
Carr, editor of Public Accounting Report, 
an industry newsletter: “The magnitude 





of the suits and the potential risks pose a 
great danger for even the largest firms. It’s 
acrisis, and it’s a big crisis,” 

Roughly two-thirds of the litigation 
stems from the epic savings and loan scan- 
dal. Accounting firms, along with lawyers 
and others, face thousands of lawsuits by 
investors and government regulators, in- 
cluding the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Accountants’ financial li- 


| ability in S&L cases could exceed $9 bil- 


lion, not counting compensatory dam- 


| ages. Last week Ernst & Young agreed to 


pay $63 million to settle claims that its 
negligence helped S&L honcho Charles 
Keating Jr. defraud some 23,000 investors 
in Lincoln Savings & Loan. The settle- 
ment came two weeks after the largest 
U.S. accounting firm, Arthur Andersen, 


| paid $22 million for fraud claims arising 
| from the same S&L collapse. 
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Accounting firms can ex- 
pect to be sued in connection 
with many of the past decade’s 
financial scandals. A notable 
example: the collapse of the 
Bank of Credit & Commerce 
International, which investiga- 
tors shut down last July after it 
was found to be a virtual super- 
market of illegal services. 
American firms Ernst & 
Young and Price Waterhouse 
are being investigated for their 
part in managing B.C.C.L’s 
books; both could face suits. 
Coopers & Lybrand is coming 
under similar scrutiny for its 
role as auditor for the media 
tycoon Robert Maxwell, who 
apparently looted some of his 
companies in the months be- 
fore his mysterious death at 
sea. Deloitte & Touche stands 
to be hit with hundreds of li- 
ability suits by policyholders 
whose investments were put at 
risk by the failure of Executive 
Life Insurance. 

The case against accoun- 
tants revolves primarily 
around their function as audi- 
tors, which accounts for 60% 
of the profession’s revenues. 
An additional 23% comes 
from tax planning and the re- 
mainder from consulting work. 
After examining a corporate 
client’s books, auditors usually 
issue a letter intended to adorn 
the company’s financial state- 
ment and certify that the state- 
ment is free of errors that 
could distort the company’s 
fiscal picture. The note often 
includes the auditor’s opinion 
of the company’s business 
risks. But, cautions Dennis 
Beresford, chairman of the Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standards 
Board, the profession’s chief rule-making 
body: “The auditor's signature is not the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval.” 

The problem is that many investors 
think it is. If something goes wrong, they 
tend to blame the auditor as well as the 
company’s top officers. The common as- 
sumption is that auditors should be 
among the first to know whether a compa- 
ny is failing or even defrauding investors. 
lo be sure, accountants can be found neg- 
ligent and held liable if their own work is 
sloppy. A 1989 report by the General Ac- 
counting Office on failed thrifts, for in- 
stance, found many cases where auditors 
simply failed to provide independent veri- 
fication of management claims that prob- 
lem loans were collectible. 

Responsibility for spotting outright 
fraud, though, is another matter. Says 
John Hill, assistant professor of account- 
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ing at Indiana University: “No audit is go- 
ing to uncover cleverly disguised fraudu- 
lent schemes concocted by management.” 
In the strictest sense, auditors are not re- 
quired to look for fraud—but controversy 
rages about what they should do when 
they stumble upon it. Rather than inform 
on clients, auditors usually prefer to drop 
the account quietly. When that happens, 
the client must file form 8-K with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, ex- 
plaining why the auditor resigned. But de- 
tails of the disagreement are typically 
fudged and played down. 

Many lawmakers want to change that 
practice. Democratic Congressman Ron 
Wyden of Oregon wants to force accoun- 
tants to blow the whistle on lawbreaking 
clients. In 1990 Wyden introduced legisla- 
tion that would have required auditors to 
report to the SEC any client found engag- 
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ing in fraud, Though it passed 
the House, the bill failed to 
clear the Senate. Says Wyden, 
who plans to try again this 
year: “They're called certified 
‘public’ accountants because 
they're < countable to the pub- 
lic. But accountants are not liv- 
ing up to their public duty, If 
they find wrongdoing, they 
have an obligation to come 
forward.” 

Wyden and others lay a 
large part of the blame for the 
S&L crisis at the door of the 
accounting profession. ‘“Ac- 
countants didn’t cause the 
S&L crisis,” says Wyden. “But 
they could have saved taxpay- 
ers a lot of money if they did 
their jobs properly and set off 
enough warning alarms for 
regulators.” 

The accounting profession 
sees itself as a scapegoat in the 
S&L crisis. Says J. Michael 
Cook, chairman of Deloitte & 
Touche: “The equation that an 
S&L failed, it had an audit, so 
the audit failed—that just 
doesn’t add up.” Industry lead- 
ers complain that they are be- 
ing targeted by government 
regulators seeking to deflect 
blame from their own mistakes 





The British media and by investors looking for 
camber fA rich firms to make good their 
hi nolo Aenea losses. “People come after the 

4 auditors because they're usual- 
declared one of his ly the only ones with money left 
editors, as auditors standing,” says Philip Chenok, 
opera aaa president of the American In- 

-2 billion 


stitute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants (A.1.C.P.A.). 

The industry’s crisis has al- 
ready toppled some stalwarts. 
Laventhol & Horwath, the big 
Philadelphia-based firm, filed 
for bankruptcy last year after it 

became the target of several lawsuits 
stemming from its auditing and consulting 
work, L&H had paid more than $50 mil- 
lion in claims before folding. Another ma- 
jor failure could be imminent, some ana- 
lysts believe. The average Big Six firm has 
total capital of nearly $3 billion, but in 
light of recent damage awards, even that 
amount could be eroded. Of the Big Six, 
Ernst & Young may be the most exposed 
because of its focus on the financial indus- 
try. The New York City firm audited 
about one-fifth of all recently failed banks 
and S&Ls. 

Firms are also paying the price in the 
form of higher legal expenses and climb- 
ing insurance rates, which together can 
eat up 25% of a firm’s profits. The typical 
Big Six firm spends an average of $30 mil- 
lion a year to defend itself against law- 
suits, twice as much as five years ago. In- 
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surance premiums are also rising, up at 
least 15% last year, to about $5,300 for 
the average Big Six accountant. Increas- 
ingly, however, insurers are refusing to 
offer any coverage at all to accounting 
firms because the risks are too great and 
uncertain, Insurers have no way to mea- 
sure the risks of insuring some financial- 
Services audits because problems usually 
remain uncovered until several years af- 
ter the audit. Where 15 firms offered au- 
dit insurance about five years ago, only 
three or four still do, including Crum & 
Forster. In response, accounting firms 
are abandoning the riskiest clients, most 
notably financial-services companies. 
Goldstein Golub Kessler, a midsize New 
York City firm with more than 1,500 
clients, says it will no longer perform 
audit work for banks, credit unions or 
insurance concerns. KPMG Peat Mar- 
wick, the fourth largest accounting firm, 
is also turning away high-risk cases, says 
Michael Conway, the partner in charge 
of professional practices. “We're being 
very selective about which clients we 
accept.” 

Accountants won't be the only ones 
who will pay, say analysts. As large firms 
retreat—the Big Six currently handle the 
| audits of 90% of ForRTUNE 500 compa- 
nies—industries that require the most 
careful audits could be left without ac- 
countants or with lower-quality auditors. 
“Financial markets could grind to a halt if 
auditors stop certifying books,” warns 
Rick Telberg, editor of Accounting Today, 
a New York City newspaper. “Investors 
are not going to invest unless they see that 
stamp of approval.” 

The profession is instituting a series of 
reforms designed to prevent future legal 
shocks. In January 92% of A.1.c.Pp.A. mem- 
bers voted to organize in forms other than 
partnerships, which saddle individual 
partners with maximum liability risk; most 
want to switch to general corporations. 
The plan needs approval from all 50 
states. The group's members also voted 
overwhelmingly to maintain a long-stand- 
ing policy that bars members from volun- 
teering confidential client information to 
government agencies, making it even 
more unlikely that accountants will squeal 
on clients unless subpoenaed. 

To some extent, the increased litiga- 
tion has served to make accountants more 
vigilant. But the reforms so far have failed 
to slow the avalanche of lawsuits. More lit- 
igation is bound to increase the cost of do- 
ing business for accountants, which in turn 
will mean higher costs for the companies 
they serve and for customers down the 
line. And if that drives the best profession- 
als away from the areas where they are 
needed most, it would be a heavy price to 
pay for America’s obsession with lawsuits 
as the way to solve all problems. we 
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AEROSPACE 


Peace vs. 
Prosperity 


The proposed sale of F-15s 
to Saudi Arabia is forcing 
Bush into a no-win decision 


hich is a higher priority for America, 

making peace in the Middle East or 
saving jobs at home? That, in extreme 
shorthand, is the painful quandary facing 
the White House as it considers the sale of 
F-15 combat jets to Saudi Arabia. If the 
U.S. makes the sale, it will contribute to 
the arms race in the Middle East. If the 
deal is scuttled, thousands of American 
acrospace workers could lose their jobs. 
Postwar tensions in the Middle East 
and the depressed U.S. defense industry 





Ajet on the assembly line at McDonnell Aircraft in St. Louis 


have raised the stakes on both sides. 

In the latest volley, the chiefs of Mc- 
Donnell Douglas and five other defense- 
industry giants urged President Bush last 
week to seck congressional approval 
quickly for Saudi Arabia's order for 72 of 
the combat jets and 100 spare engines. 
“There are those who advocate a wait- 
and-see posture,” the CEOs wrote the 
President, “but time is something we sim- 
ply don’t have.” Unless the sale (long- 
term value: $13 billion) goes through, the 
McDonnell Douglas subsidiary that 
builds the planes in St. Louis and Tulsa 
will begin a shutdown of its F-15 assem- 
bly lines this summer. McDonnell Doug- 
las spokesman Lee Whitney says this 
would eventually cost the jobs of 7,000 
employees at his company and 33,000 
employees working for 2,000 suppliers in 
dozens of states. 
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For the Bush Administration, the do- 
mestic call to arms comes at an inoppor- 
tune moment. Just last January, pro-Israel 
lawmakers were able to persuade Bush to 
withdraw a proposal for a $15 billion 
weapons sale to the Saudis. The Adminis- 
tration is already up to its ears in contro- 
versy over its refusal to grant Israel $10 
billion in housing-loan guarantees. As a 
result, the American defense industry re- 
gards the pro-Israel lobby as its nemesis in 
the dispute. 

With thousands of jobs at stake, in- 
dustry leaders have launched a hard-sell 
campaign, dubbed U.S. Jobs Now, which 
features a slick video sent to Capitol Hill 
lawmakers. “We have a potential cus- 
tomer, and we're trying to make sure 
that customer gets a fair shake inside 
the U.S.,” says John Capellupo, the 
president of McDonnell Aircraft. The 
contractors’ argument is that if the U.S. 
turns down the deal, the Saudis will go 
to a European manufacturer, The Sau- 
dis have 96 F-1I5s, 
which they began ac- 
quiring in the early 
1980s, but when the 
U.S. refused sales in 
mid-decade, the Saudis 
acquired British-made 
Tornado jets in a deal 
ultimately valued at 
$30 billion. “The ques- 
tion,” says Vince O’Reil- 
ly, spokesman for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, 
“is whether the Saudis 
buy aircraft made in St. 
Louis or from British 
Aerospace.” 

Proponents of the 
sale hope that labor- 
union pressure will sway 
recession-conscious pol- 
iticians. Yet some mem- 
bers of Congress have been so adamant in 
their objections that neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the Saudi government has had 
an appetite for the battle so far. Demo- 
cratic Congressman Mel Levine of Cali- 
fornia has collected more than 200 signa- 
tures of members who oppose the sale on 
the ground that it contradicts the Admin- 
istration’s own antiproliferation policy. 
“A lot of people believe a big weapons 
sale at this juncture is unwise,” says Toby 
Dershowitz, spokeswoman for the Ameri- 
can Israel Public Affairs Committee, the 
leading pro-Israel lobby. 

With the heat so strong on both sides and 
the symbolism of the decision so starkly 
drawn, Bush’s choice—or lack of one—on 
the F-15 sale will be one of the most telling 
indicators of the Administration’s priorities 
this election year. —By Bruce van Voorst/Wash- 
ington. With reporting by Staci D. Kramer/St. Louis 
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The State of Many Tongues 





Utah’s Mormon missionaries make the state America’s 
most linguistically diverse region, and it’s paying off 





By SALLY B. DONNELLY SALT LAKE CITY 





f the builders of the legendary Tower of 


Babel had hired a work crew from 
Utah, the massive structure might actually 
have been completed instead of collapsing 
in the confusion of the workers’ diverse 
languages. The linguistically savvy Utah- 
ans could have worked like bees in a hive. 
Or at least that is the boast among mod- 
ern-day locals, who are using their lan- 
guage skills to build the economy of their 
home state. 

Sparsely populated, landlocked and 
laced with the deserts, mountains and rug- 
ged wilderness regions typical of the 
American West, Utah is an unlikely place 
to find people who collectively speak 90% 
of the world’s written languages. “I can 
make one phone call and get a foreign- 
language speaker in 30 minutes. That's 
pretty impressive for a state of 2 million,” 
says Fred Ball, head of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, who frequently is host to 
foreign executives. Per capita, Utah is the 
most linguistically diverse region of the 
U.S.—a feature the state is exploiting to 
attract foreign businesses and make tour- 
ists feel more welcome. The world-class 
ski resorts at Park City and Deer Valley 
reflect the clientele by providing signs in 
both English and Japanese, and the state 
is hawking its linguistic skills as part of its 
campaign to be host of the Winter Olym- 
pics in 2002. 

Much of the multilingual talent is a 
dividend from the missionary work per- 
formed by the Salt Lake City-based Mor- 
mon Church, officially known as _ the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 








Saints. For decades the church has sent 
thousands of young men (and a few wom- 
en) each year on missions to win converts 
around the world. They spend at least two 
years in an assigned region, preaching the 
Mormon message and living side by side 
with locals. With more than 8 million 
members worldwide, the church has 
44,500 missionaries serving in 95 countries 
and 26 territories. 

Each of those who serve first attend the 
Missionary Training Center in Provo, which 
can handle 3,000 students at a time. Part of 
their studies includes intensive language 
training for several hours a day, seven daysa 
week, From Armenian to Vietnamese—in- 
cluding such low-demand tongues as Esto- 
nian, Tahitian and Icelandic—38 different 
languages are taught at the center, usually 
by former missionaries or foreign students 
from nearby universities. At Mormon- 
backed Brigham Young University, more 
than 60% of the 28,000 students acquire ex- 
tensive foreign-language experience. 


The Missionary Training Center in 
Provo teaches 38 languages: 

Afrikaans, American Sign, Armenian, 
Bulgarian, Cambodian, Cantonese, 
Czech, Danish, Dutch, Estonian, English, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Haitian 





Instructor Jalene Merkley teaches French 
to future missionaries in Provo 


Utah’s linguistic richness has prompt- 
ed several international companies to 
open divisions in the state. Atlanta-based 
Delta Air Lines, which recently expanded 
Service to 35 cities in Europe and Asia, has 
Set up an international reservations center 
in Salt Lake City. Agents can take book- 
ings in 13 foreign languages, including 
Hindi and Swedish. Several years ago, 
American Express decided to situate its 
worldwide traveler's check service center 
in Salt Lake City. On the outside, the four- 
story glass-and-concrete structure looks 
like any other modern office building, but 
inside the atmosphere is more like the 
Disneyland ride It’s a Small World. More 
than half the 1,600 employees are bilin- 
gual; all told, they speak 118 languages. 
“As any traveler knows, it can be frustrat- 
ing to deal with a complicated problem if 
you don’t speak the language. We find 
customers are relieved to find that some- 
one on the other end of the line can un- 
derstand,” says Ronna Draper, an opera- 
tor and Spanish-language student at the 
University of Utah. 

Homegrown firms have discovered 
that the local talent pool offers more 
than enough depth to build global busi- 
nesses. ALPNET, a translation company 
B.Y.U. started as a research project in 
1980, has developed into a $26 million 
business with 250 employees in 22 of- 
fices around the globe. Because Salt 
Lake City has become a high-tech center 
as well, computer-aided translation 
comes naturally to many local workers. 
“It is a unique combination: a linguisti- 
cally and culturally conscious society 
that is also computer literate,” says 
ALPNET president Thomas Seal. 
Among the company’s clients: Apple 
Computer, British Petroleum, NATO and 
Siemens. The U.S. Army recently called 
on ALPNET to translate 32,000 pages of 
information on the Bradley Fighting Ve- 
hicle into Arabic for the Saudi military. 

Officials from the state’s Economic 
Development Corporation, which has 
branches from Brussels to Tokyo, like to 
point out that 60% of all public high 
school students in Utah study a foreign 
language. And the state has done well by 
vigorously pushing its language skills as an 
attraction to potential foreign-transplant 
factories and offices. 

Last year, for example, the Taiwan- 
based computer firm Compeq Manufac- 
turing chose Utah for its first overseas 
plant. Compegq’s executives were lured 








Creole, Hmong, Hungarian, Icelandic, by Utah residents who not only spoke 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Lao, Mandarin, Mandarin but also understood the cus- 
Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, toms and culture of a Taiwanese compa- 
Romanian, Russian, Samoan, Serbo- ny—further proof that, in an increasingly 
Croatian, Spanish, Swedish, Tagalog, global economy, the multilingual abili- 
Tahitian, Thai, Tongan, Vietnamese. ties of Utahans may speak louder than 
words. . 
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Tourism ad: capitalizing on ritual 


TOURISM 
Hey, Look at 
The Pilgrims! 


For the past 170 years, thou- 
sands of devout Hispanic Ro- 
man Catholics have spent 
Good Friday tramping along 
roads that lead to Chimay6, a 
sleepy New Mexico village 
known for the sacred earth 
upon which the Santuario de 
Chimay6 sits. Many of the pil- 
grims carry crosses on their 
journey, but this year they may 
feel inclined to brandish signs 
| that say TOURISTS GO HOME! 
he source of their ire: New 
Mexico’s tourism department, 
| which is hyping the local shrine 
as the “Lourdes of America” 
in full-page ads in a dozen slick 
magazines, including Travel & 
Leisure, Holiday and Southern 
Living. 

Worshipers are signing a 
petition condemning the ads, 
which tout the chapel and its 
indigenous liturgy as “just one 
of the many wonders. . . wait- 
ing for you,” along with shop- 
ping for local weavings. Tour- 
ism official Marsha Adams 
acknowledges that the state 
should have consulted the 
Archdiocese of Santa Fe be- 
fore launching the ad cam- 
paign, which probably will nev- 
er run again. Meanwhile, in 
another manifestation of their 
protest, pilgrims say they will 
bar tourists from photograph- 
ing their procession. 2 














WORKER SAFETY 


Black Marks 
For the Mines 


While catastrophic cave-ins 
are relatively rare in the U.S.. 
about 260,000 former miners 
suffer from another killer: 
black lung disease. One reason 
could be that mine operators 
routinely circumvent air-safety 
standards established in 1969 
to regulate the amount of coal 
dust in the mines. Now the 
government is cracking down. 
In Virginia last week, 13 coal 
companies and 15 people 
pleaded guilty to falsifying air 
samples to understate levels of 
coal dust. The companies face 
fines of as much as $500,000 
each. The individuals could be 
imprisoned for five years and 
fined $250,000. Prosecutors 
Say many more guilty pleas are 
forthcoming. a 





LIQUOR 
Name Your 
Poison 


Will Absolut on the rocks be 
upstaged by Black Death and 
tonic? Not if the government 
can help it. The U.S. aims to 
block imports of Black Death 


vodka, a beet-based beverage 


SPORTING GOODS 
These Shoes 
Have Legs 


Cons. Connies. Chucks, High- 
tops. All Stars. By any name, 
the Converse Chuck Taylor All 
Star basketball shoe is an 
American classic—and still a 
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On strike: Boston’s Cam Neely 
LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 
Putting a 
Season on Ice 


Hockey players can be brutal on 
the rink, but at the bargaining 
table they have been the softies 


distilled in Belgium and being 
test-marketed in Chicago, Los 
Angeles and other cities. 
Health officials claim that the 
vodka’s marketing theme, 
which includes coffin-shaped 
packaging, is designed to en- 
courage young drinkers. The 
brand’s U.S. wholesaler, Cabo 
Distributing, denies targeting 
minors. But the Bureau of Al- 


hot seller. For sheer endur- 
ance, the simple canvas and 
vulcanized-rubber shoe (price: 
$32) now ranks up there 
with leather bomber jackets, 
Levi's and Coca-Cola. Last 
week Converse celebrated the 
75th birthday of the All Star 
and launched an ad campaign 
that includes a battery of 
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The Chuck Taylor All Star in assorted shades, still kicking after 75 years 


of the sports world. No longer: 
last week the N.H.L. Players As- 
sociation voted 560 to 4 to stage 
the first major strike in the 
e’s 75-year history. The 
¢-out occurred a week be- 
fore the Stanley Cup play- 
ofls—the most lucrative games 
of the year—were to begin. 
Salaries, which average 
$350,000 in the league, are not 
the chief issue. What players 
mainly want is fewer restric- 
tions on free agency so they 
will have more mobility to 
move from team to team when | 
their contracts expire. They 
also want, among other things, 
to retain the estimated $10 mil- 
lion a year they receive from 
trading cards; team owners 
have been arguing for contract 
language that could give them 
a bigger piece of that business. 
Unfortunately, both sides in 
the dispute see little chance of 
salvaging the play-offs. 6 
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cohol, Tobacco and Firearms, | 
with exquisite liter- 
alness, is blocking 
the liquor on 
grounds of mislead- 
ing advertising, 
since the brand 
seems to promise 
poison and plague 
but delivers only 
vodka. a 
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five-second TV spots. 

Once the standard 
footwear of almost all 
self-respecting hoop- 
sters, the All Star now 
adays is less an athletic 
shoe than a fashion ac- 
cessory. Teenage boys 
and girls practically 
live in them. Woody 
Allen has been known 
to wear the red ver- 
sion of the high-tops 
with formal wear. 
They have become an interna- 
tional icon as well; half the 10 
million pairs of All Stars sold 
last year were exported. The 
All Star is the most popular 
sneaker in Japan, where Con- 
verse sold more than | million 
pairs last year. In France they 
are known as “Chuckie T’s” 
and are considered very chic. = 
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COVER STORIES 


Campus of 


Education 


The Future 


By the year 2000, American colleges and 
universities will be lean and mean, service 
oriented and science minded, multicultural 
and increasingly diverse—if they intend to 


By JOHN ELSON 


f a fourth-grader could gaze into a 
crystal ball and envision the college 
world he or she will enter in the year 
2000, it would reveal a mixture of 
the surprising and the familiar. Dor 
mitories would probably have the same 
kinds of sagging mattresses, desks and 
bookshelves that have furnished colle- 
giate rooms for generations. School pen- 
nants and posters would likely be smeared 
across the walls. But there might be spe 
cial TV consoles—a few colleges have 
them now—that could beam up taped lec- 
tures by any professor on campus or even 
let students monitor courses from other 
schools. Built-in computer terminals, sim 
ilar to ones in place at Dartmouth, could 
tap into the card catalogs of half the col- 
lege libraries in the country, call up ency- 
clopedia articles or scan the daily papers. 
A glance at the quad outside would show 
groups of teens in whatever uniform even 
tually supplants T shirts and blue jeans, 
but also many students taking 
courses to change careers, and even re- 
tired couples returning to campus to satis 
fy their curiosity about everything from 
art history to zoology 
rhere is, in fact, no need for a crystal 
ball to envision the university of the 21st 
century. Bit by logical bit, it is taking shape 
already on dozens of U.S. campuses as ad 
ministrators begin to rethink their goals in 
light of a cost crunch that, recession or no, 
promises only to grow worse. From Kan- 
sas’ Sterling College to Ohio’s Youngs 


older 
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survive their fiscal agony 


town State, from the huge State Universi- 
ty of New York system (total enrollment: 
more than 369,000 on 23 campuses) to 
tiny Alaska Pacific University in Anchor 
age (639 students), officials are deciding 
not only how to do the same with less 
money but also how to do less with less. 

Budget deficits have led to a sharp 
drop in both state and federal funding; 
public colleges and universities, which had 
previously relied on tuition and legislative 
grants to pay the bills, now compete ag 
gressively with private institutions for cor 
porate and foundation grants, Even heavi- 
ly endowed Ivy League 
deferring maintenance and debating 
whether to lop off entire academic 
branches. Yale, for example, is consider- 
ing a plan that would close its linguistics 
department and merge three branches of 
engineering into one; Columbia is aban- 
doning its highly regarded library-science 
program. Still, the Ivies are doing better 
than the vast California State university 
system. San Diego State University stirred 
student anger by dropping 662 of 5,000 
class sections and not rehiring 550 part 
time instructors last fall 

At the same time, critics of the academ- 
ic establishment have raised sharp ques 
tions about whether U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities, for all their reputed excellence, 
are giving good value for money, as tuitions 
rise faster than the inflation rate. One year 
at an élite private institution today costs 
$23,000; by the year 2000, the price could be 
as high as $40,000. Recent scandals, like the 
misallocation of federal research funds by 
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schools are 



























Stanford and some other research-minded 


universities, have undermined academia’s 
credibility with the public. 

In some respects, alma mater in Anno 
Domini 2000 will look pretty much the 
way she does now. “Madonna reinvents 
herself every season,” is the dry observa- 
tion of Sheldon Hackney, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. “Universities 
are much more stable.” Nonetheless, ex- 
perts foresee quite a few changes—good 
as well as bad—for America’s diverse 
complex of private and public institutions 
of higher learning. Items: 
> The small liberal-arts school with a mea- 
ger endowment and a largely local reputa 
tion is an “endangered species,” contends 
Diane Ravitch, an Assistant Secretary of 
Education. By the year 2000 some of these 
schools will have closed their doors or 
merged with larger, more stable schools. 
Meanwhile, new schools will open. Some 
will be two-year community colleges em- 
phasizing service-oriented courses. Oth- 
ers may be small, publicly funded schools 
with innovative liberal-arts programs, like 
the University of South Florida’s New 
College or Evergreen State College in 
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Student-composed graffiti 
reflect widespread dismay at the 
university's decision to reduce 
the number of classes and not 
rehire many part-time 
instructors. 


Washington, And there will be 
much more intercollege coop 
eration, as neighboring schools 
share facilities and courses to 
avoid expensive and needless 
overlaps. The message: Cut 
costs, not throats. 

> Curriculums will show some radical de 
partures from the past. To justify their ex- 
istence as servants of society, all schools 
will come under pressure to be less theo- 
retical and more practical in preparing stu- 
dents for careers. There will be more em- 
phasis on ethics as well as on science and 
technology, particularly in courses aimed 
not at those who intend to major in chemis- 








US LIKE GUM ON THE 


BOTTOM OF A SHOE.” 


Someeopy, Please... 





try or engineering but at liberal-arts majors 
who need at least some scientific literacy. 
Students will be under pressure to take two 
foreign languages, and there will be a 
growing emphasis on Chinese, Japanese 
and Russian. Academia’s international ho- 
rizons will broaden in other ways. Instead 
of a comfy junior year abroad in Paris or 
Perugia, many undergraduates will opt for 
adventurous and exotic 


more locales 
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Freshman Joey Muller at the 
keyboard of his PC, which is 
hooked into a mainframe 
computer system. 


Eastern Europe, say, or South- 
east Asia. 

> Great research-oriented 
universities like Harvard and 
Michigan, the pride of higher 
learning in America, will 
probably stay at world-class 
levels. But both the élite gi- 
ants and prestigious 
schools will place a stronger 
emphasis on the quality of 
classroom teaching. Profes 
sors accustomed to thinking 
of research as their real work 
will be under pressure to 
spend time with first- and sec 
ond-year 
institutions adapt to an in 


less 


undergraduates as 


creasingly diverse academic 
population—not just more 
women and minorities, but 


older students and part-tim 
ers with special needs. Even 
today, only 20% of the na 
tion’s undergraduates are 
young people between 18 and 
22 who are pursuing a parent 
financed education. Two 
fifths of all students today are 
part-timers, and more than a 
third are over 25 

Higher education in the 
U.S. is big business—a $100 
billion business, to be precise, 
representing 2.7% of gross 
national product. No other 
nation can boast of so many 
and different institu 
tions: 156 universitics, 1,953 
four-year colleges, 1,378 two 
year and _ technical 
schools. More than half these 
are defined as private schools 
(although nearly all get some 
form of state or federal fund 


such 


colleges 


ing). Collectively, they em- 
ploy 793,000 faculty mem- 
bers—not to mention a 


supernumerary army of deans 
and other administrative per- 
sonnel—and accommodate 
14 million students. One sign of the aston- 
ishing increase in part-time students: only 
about 20% of these knowledge seckers 
annually receive one or more certificates 
of graduation, from A.A. (Associate of 
Arts) to Ph.D. 

In contrast to most other industrial- 
ized nations, the U.S. has no central gov- 
ernment ministry imposing lockstep con- 
ditions on an untidy educational 
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conglomerate. That is why so many 
schools are attempting to seize the future 
in strikingly independent ways. Take 
computers, for instance. At the Universi- 
ty of California, Los Angeles, Egyptian- 
born senior professor Maha Ashour-Ab 
dalla is using the smart machines to teach 
physics to 140 students. The computers 
can simulate experiments, from sound 
waves being measured in a pool of water 
to a 3-D, multicolored representation of 
molecules colliding. 

Abdalla’s course is part of a broader 
effort by UCLA administrators to perk up 
flagging student interest in the sciences. 
“We cannot afford to train everyone as a 
scientist,” says Clarence Hall, dean of 
physical sciences. “But there are hardly 
any students to teach. Science and engi- 
neering are the engine of economic prog 
ress, and without some changes, we are 
bound to lose the fuel for that engine.” 

Ball State University in Muncie, Ind., 
has found a broader use for computers. 
Some and 
have been wired with a fiber-optics video 
information system, complete with color 
monitors, that allows professors to tap 
into the school’s library of films, videos 
and laser discs. Tony Edmonds, chairman 
of the history department, uses the system 
to teach a course on the Vietnam War. 
“Now I can discuss the My Lai massacre, 
press a button and show a two-minute seg- 
ment on it,” he says. “I discuss the antiwar 
movement and pull up a segment on Ab- 
bie Hoffman.” His undergraduates, chil- 
dren of the sound-bite era, take to the 
course like, well, mrv. “Of 105 students 
only 10 got below a B,” Edmonds says. 
“That's never happened before.” 


200 classrooms laboratories 
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Fiber-optics transmission is not the future but the present at this 
technologically aware Indiana school. Professor Ronald Crawford teaches a biochemistry course in his classroom that is broadcast 
simultaneously to high schools across the state. 


Next year Edmonds’ Vietnam course 
will be transmitted to 20 off-campus sites 
around the state. And what about the 
guest lecturer who was grounded in Chi 
cago by a snowstorm? No problem: out- 
of-town speakers can visit an interactive 
IV studio and get beamed directly into a 
Ball State classroom. 


ust as more and more computer- 

wise workers will earn their keep 

from home offices, a growing num 

ber of students can expect to get 

their degrees without ever setting 
foot on campus. Susan Lerner, 40, of 
Burnt Ranch, Calif., is doing so now. An 
elementary school teacher at a remote 
Hupa Indian reservation, she has enrolled 
in a new M.A. program in educational 
technology offered by George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, 2,500 miles 
away. Lerner takes two four-hour courses 
a week, beamed to her via the satellite 
dish in her yard, and keeps in touch with 
her professors through her computer's 
electronic bulletin board. “I want to inte- 
grate the use of technology in rural areas,” 
says Lerner, who expects to get her degree 
in two years. “With a modem we can be 
connected to the rest of the world. With 
interactive video, we can offer opportuni 
ties that people in these areas don’t ordi- 
narily have.” 

Anticipating a surge in “distance 
learning,”’ cable entrepreneur Glenn 
Jones in 1987 founded the Mind Exten- 
sion University. Based in Englewood, 
Colo., it beams college-credit courses to 
36,000 students across the country, under 
the acgis of such established institutions 
as the University of Minnesota and Penn 
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State. Last fall a branch of the University 
of Maryland began offering the nation’s 
first four-year bachelor of arts program 
via Mind Extension; 60 students are en- 
rolled. “Today’s students are often work- 
ing,” explains Paul Hamlin, the Maryland 
dean in charge of the program. “They 
need to be able to compete, and they want 
a flexible format. Because of time con- 
straints—children, jobs, commutes—they 
can’t go to the typical campus.” 

It’s not only the students who have 
changing needs. So do the various com- 
munities that colleges and universities are 
trying to serve. Inside what was once the 
ivory tower, there is a growing interest in 
new kinds of alliances with business. In St. 
Louis, Washington University and Mon- 
santo Co. have linked up in biomedical re- 
search projects involving proteins and 
peptides, as part of a search for more so 
phisticated drugs. On the campus of the 
University of California, Irvine, Hitachi 
has built a high-tech research lab, which it 
shares with U.C.’s top-flight biochemistry 
department. Critics worry about the ethics 
of this cozy arrangement, despite strict 
conflict-of-interest rules drawn up by the 
university. “What forms of industrial co- 
habitation should a state-funded universi- 
ty permit?” asks Michael Schrage, a re 
search affiliate at M.L.T. “It’s one thing 
for a campus to encourage private indus- 
try to participate in research. It is quite an- 
other to have facilities that blur the line 
between private and proprietary.” 

Similar questions have been asked 
about the efforts of some publicly funded 
schools to justify their existence by trying 
to fulfill immediate community needs. 
The University of New Hampshire has 

















































































WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: COOPERATION IN RESEARCH 


Professor Jeffrey Gordon, left, and graduate student Russell Johnson take part in a joint 
program with Monsanto Co. to develop new drugs for disease treatment. 


been able to squeeze additional funds 
from New Hampshire’s traditionally tight- 
fisted legislature by polishing its public 
image with projects like developing a non- 
toxic bacterium that virtually eliminated 
black flies, which plagued some of the 
state’s tourist resorts. But the university's 
president, Dale Nitzschke, allows that ca- 
tering to the lawmakers’ whims is a high- 
risk proposition. “We don’t enjoy a sepa- 
ration anymore between the university 
and the political system,” he says. “It is 
critical that we don’t become pawns of the 





government, the legislature or business 
and industry. If we lose our autonomy, 
we've lost the ball game.” 

During the great expansion that took 
place after World War II, American col- 
leges and universities sought to be all 
things to all people. In the new age of aus- 
terity, schools are being forced to rethink 
their missions, decide what they can do 
best and—in a form of academic triage- 
abandon certain fields of learning to oth- 
ers. Rice University in Houston has often 
been called “the Harvard of the South” 









(although these days the motto should be 
reversed, claims its president, George 
Rupp). Rice has flourished by trying to re- 


| cruit National Merit scholars, who consti- | 


tute 40% of the class of 1995, and by de- 
veloping a national reputation for superb 
teaching in the sciences and social 
sciences. 

It is fairly common these days for 
neighboring colleges to share talents and 
facilities, particularly in arcane specialties. 
For example, one-third of the graduate 
students in a cognitive-psychology class at 
Carnegie-Mellon University are actually 
enrolled at the nearby University of Pitts- 
burgh. Many experts believe that much 
more can be done to eliminate overlap. 
“Worcester County in Massachusetts has 
at least five colleges,” says Arnold Hiatt, 
chairman of the Stride Rite Corp. and a 
member of that state’s Higher Education 
Coordinating Council. “If one has an out- 
standing physics department, it would 
make sense for the other four to phase out 
physics and build their own strengths.” 

What if three schools in Maine decid- 
ed to offer more courses on Eastern Eu- 
rope? Harvard sociologist David Riesman 
has a proposal: “I can imagine Colby, 
Bates and Bowdoin, for example, deciding 
that one would concentrate on Romania, 
one on Bulgaria and one on Czechoslova- 
kia. They could have interchangeable pro- 
grams that all students could use for se- 
mesters abroad.” 

But institutions need not always be 
neighbors to collaborate fruitfully. Last 
month American University signed an 
agreement with Japan’s Ritseumeikan 
University to offer a joint master’s degree 
in international relations from both 
schools. “Students would spend one year 








Where Does Your Tuition Go? 


t n the cafeterias, the food is overstarchy, underflavored and 
generally lacking in nutritional value. Lecture halls are so 
cavernous and overcrowded that binoculars may be required 
to read the lips of the professor. Dormitory rooms, carefully 
modeled after prison cells, are strictly BYoB: bring your own 


bookshelves, blankets, bulletin boards. 


For $15,165 a year, you were expecting linen service? 


Tuition at private colleges, along 
with room and board fees, rose dramat- 
ically during the past decade, easily out- 
pacing the rate of inflation. Tuition was 
one cash cow that universities could 
milk through the "80s, especially after 
the recession dried up public funding 
and endowment returns. The tuition 
free-for-all, however, was not cost free. 
Each time tuition went up, more incom- 
ing students required financial assis- 
tance, and many of those already paying 
their own way suddenly needed aid. To 
cover the rising bills, universities—you 


guessed it 


often raised tuition again. As of 1986, 38% of all 
public-university students and 65% at private institutions re- 
ceived assistance; figures to be released later this year are ex- 
pected to show little change. 

Tuition revenues usually go into general funds, which pay 


for everything from staff salaries to cutting the grass. To keep 







Footing the Bill 


Average undergraduate tuition 
and room and board for a year 


*Proyection by Meri Lynch 
and the Coliege Board 


high-paying industries from plucking off promising science 





talent, universities must provide labora- 
tories furnished with state-of-the-art 
equipment. To achieve prestige, many 
schools engage in bidding wars for 
big-name professors who command 
$100,000 salaries. Faculty salaries rose 
through the ’80s to make up for lagging 
paychecks a decade earlier; benefits 
and health care also escalated. 

As high as tuitions now are, they will 
continue to climb. The hikes, which last 
year averaged 15% at public schools 
and 7% at private institutions, will be 
repeated in the coming year. s 
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in Washington, D.C., and one year in Kyo- 
to,” explains A.U. president Joseph Duf- 
fey, who wants to set up a similar program 
in business administration. 

Many colleges, in the era of permanent 
retrenchment, will have to offer a narrower 
range of courses than in the past. But this 
does not necessarily mean intellectual de- 
privation. John Silber, the acerbic and out- 
spoken president of Boston University, 
complains that he has seen “an increasing 
number of too small classes and too many 
courses. We have about 150 courses that 
study the human mind, But all that we know 
about the human mind could be taught in 
30. A course on the effect of Anna on Sig- 
mund Freud is fine. But it’s part of the waste 
that is commonplace at big research univer- 
sities. Small colleges cannot afford that 
kind of narcissism.” 

So what is the alternative? One answer 
is offered by Adelphi University, on New 
York’s Long Island, which was on the 
verge of bankruptcy when Peter Diaman- 
dopoulos was named president seven 
years ago. His strategy: trim fat by linking 
Adelphi’s professional schools, notably in 
business, social work and nursing, with its 
undergraduate studies and by introducing 
an imaginative core curriculum that en- 
compasses ethics as well as arts and sci- 
ences. One part of the curriculum deals 
with “the nature of modernity” and 
ranges from war and economic develop- 
ment to breakthroughs in technology. 

For better or worse, many experts be- 
lieve that the battle over what is common- 
ly called multiculturalism is winding 
down. That is, there is an emerging con- 
sensus that every curriculum needs broad- 
ening to encompass the cultural experi- 
ence of women and minorities—but not at 
the denigration of D.W.M.s (Dead White 
Males). Robert Wood, who is Henry Luce 
professor of Democratic Institutions and 
the Social Order at Wesleyan University, 
argues for balance. “In the past five years, 
we have generally had two counsels on 
curriculum, and they’re both wrong. Allan 
Bloom [The Closing of the American Mind| 
and others basically say, ‘Don’t read any- 
thing after the Age of the Enlightenment.’ 
Then we have our present multicultural 
movement saying every culture should be 
explored. We need some consensus on 
this, What we should do is concentrate on 
how to train competent Americans.” 

And how should colleges do that? 
Wood has a three-part program. “We've 
got to teach economics to every student. It 
conveys a rigor and quantitative skill that 
all students should understand before 
they look at political or social institutions. 
We should require the study of communi- 
cations, especially visual ones, and not just 
with some tired old journalist teaching 
students how the front page is put togeth- 
er. And third, we need to offer real science 
courses to the non-science student. Most 
hard scientists tend to belittle non-majors, 














students enrolled in a film course at this innovative school on Long Island, N.Y. 


assuming them to be cognitively inferior. 
The teachers keep on doing what they're 
trained to do, expecting the non-majors to 
sink or swim.” 


ood is also concerned, as 
are many other educa- 
tors, about the problem 
of attracting—and keep- 
ing—minority students. 
According to the Congressional Budget 
Office, blacks and Hispanics were only 
half as likely as whites to have completed 
four or more years of college in 1990. 
Probably no school has given more 
thought to the problem than Occidental 
College of Los Angeles, where 44% of this 
year’s first-year class is nonwhite. Presi- 
dent John B. Slaughter, who is black, be- 
lieves many nonwhites need a kind of so- 
cial and cultural head start to prepare 
them for college life. He strongly supports 
a program begun by his predecessor that 
invites about 50 “students of color” to 
spend five weeks of the summer on cam- 
pus, prior to their enrollment. There is 
some course work but also reassurance 
that they are not alone in a potentially 
threatening, predominantly white envi- 
ronment. “I would have felt very alienated 
without the summer program,” recalls se- 
nior Diana Hong, who is Hispanic. “You 
start school with 49 friends.” 

Academia’s code word for the future, 
in the view of some, is “accountability”— 
both to the students it hopes to serve and 
the public that pays the bills, either by tax- 
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es, tuition or gifts. In Hiatt’s view, “too 
many higher education institutions have 
been run like government, and that means 
they have been run badly.” One inevitable 
consequence of imitating or emulating 
government has been bureaucratic bloat: a 
self-perpetuating nomenklatura of assis- 
tant deans, development officers and other 
office-bound personnel. “Harvard doesn’t 
have a financial problem, it has a manage- 
ment problem,” contends B.U.’s Silber. 

Some innovative schools—Rice 
among them—have chosen to dismantle 
their bureaucracies to devote more re- 
sources to labs, libraries and classrooms. 
“Higher education has to see itself as hav- 
ing an enhanced obligation to society and 
the community,” says Arthur Hauptman, 
a Washington-based educational consul- 
tant. Ernest Boyer, head of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, is even blunter. “Universities 
and colleges,” he warns, “will be either en- 
gaged or judged irrelevant.” To measure 
by its noble past and present accomplish- 
ments—even amid fiscal agony—odds are 
strong that higher learning in America will 
find a way to compete and survive. Like 
Fortune’s annual list of the 500 top U.S. in- 
dustrial corporations, the pecking order of 
academic excellence is bound to see even- 
tual changes. But too much is at stake, in 
pride and passion, for the entire empire of 
academia to fall ignobly into mediocrity, 
somnolence and sloth. —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Washington, Jeanne Reid/Boston 
and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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‘For all their abiding troubles, U.S. universities 
and colleges are a powerful magnet for foreign 
students in search of freedom and diversity 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


ometime around the seventh 
grade, many American students 
are introduced to the tale of 10 
blind men inspecting an elephant. When 
each blind man reaches different conclu- 
sions about the creature, the students are 
invited to consider whether truth is abso- 
lute or lies in the eye of the beholder. 
College professors and administrators 
might want to remember that fable when 
they take the measure of American high- 
er education. Many of them, who tend to 
see only what they stand to lose, perceive 
the beast as wounded, suffering from the 
shocks of rising dwindling re- 
sources and life-draining cutbacks. But 
foreigners, who compare America’s uni- 
versities with their own, often reach very 
different conclusions about the nature of 
the beast. 
If sheer numbers provide any proof, 


costs, 


| America’s universities and colleges are 
the envy of the world. For all their abiding 
troubles, this country’s 3,500 institutions 
were flooded with 407,530 students from 
193 different countries last year. Asia led 
the way with 39,600 students from China 
and 36,610 from Japan, followed by India 
and Canada. Many of the foreigners, who 
entered graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams in roughly equal numbers, felt they 
had to go abroad to escape narrow and re- 
strictive systems at home. They came in 
search of academic excellence certainly, 
but they also came looking for freedom, 
diversity and the cachet that an American 
degree continues to provide. 

Some students come simply because 
they are shut out of the system at home 
Most European and Asian universities 
provide an élite service to a small and priv- 
ileged clientele. While fully 60% of all 
U.S. high school graduates attend college 
at some point in their life, just 30% of the 
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Foreign students getting to 
know one another at this 
California school, which boasts 
a pioneering summer program 
aimed at acquainting minorities 
with the new realities of 
academic life 


compar: ible German popula- 
tion, 28% of the French, 20% 
of the British and 37% of the 
Japanese proceed beyond 
high school. German students 
who survive the Abitur or Brit- 
ons who pass their A levels 
may still not qualify for a top 
university at home, but find 
American universities far 
more welcoming. Some U.S. 
schools acknowledge the rigor 
of European secondary train 
ing and will give up to a year’s 
credit to foreigners who have 
passed their high school 
exams, 

“The egalitarian conception that ev- 
eryone has a right to an education appro 
priate to his potential is a highly demo- 
cratic and compassionate standard,” 
Marvin Bressler, professor of sociology 
and education specialist at Princeton Uni- 
versity. True, not all U.S. collegians can 
match the performance of their foreign 
counterparts, but American institutions 
do offer students from rich and poor fam- 
ilies alike the chance to realize their full 
potential. “America educates so many 
more people at university that one can't 
expect all those who go to be either as well 
informed or intelligent as the much nar- 
rower band who go to English universi- 
ties,” says Briton Christopher Ricks, pro- 
fessor of English at Boston University 
Having instructed at Cambridge, Ricks 
knows that teaching T.S. Eliot to British 
undergraduates is an easier task. Yet he 
finds teaching at B.U. very rewarding. 
“I'm not against élitism,” he says. “But I 
happen to like having people who are 
more eager to learn.” 

The democratic impulse to reach out 
to so many first took seed after World 
War II, when the G.I. bill made funding 
for higher education available to all re- 
turning soldiers. As universities expanded 
to handle the sudden influx, they devel- 
oped the flexibility that has become one of 
the hallmarks of American higher learn- 


Says 


ing. “In the U.S. there is a system of infi- 
nite chances,” says Diane Ravitch, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Education. “At 35, you 


can decide to go back to college, upgrade 
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your education, change your profession.” 
While Americans take such flexibility 
for granted, foreigners do not. To French 
students, who are commonly expected at 
age 16 to select both a university and a 
specific course of study, the American 
practice of jumping not only from depart- 
ment to department but also from school 
to school seems a luxury. Japanese stu- 
dents find it all but impossible to transfer 
credits from one school to another. Thus 
students who initially enter a junior col- 
lege and subsequently decide to earn a 
bachelor’s degree must head overseas. 
Many are attracted not only to the aca- 
demic programs at a particular U.S. col- 
lege but also to the larger community, 
which affords the chance to soak up the 
surrounding culture. Few foreign univer- 
sities put much emphasis on the cozy com- 
munal life that characterizes American 
campuses: from clubs and sports teams to 
student publications and theatrical societ- 
ies. “The campus and the American uni- 
versity have become identical in people’s 
minds,” says Brown University President 
Vartan Gregorian. “In America it is as- 
sumed that a student's daily life is as im- 
portant as his learning experience.” 








hile curfews and dorm-visitation 

rules have long been relaxed, 
university administrators and 

staff members still perform an in loco pa- 
rentis role. They are expected to provide 
counseling and supervision on everything 
from career and family planning to the di- 
etary habits of vegetarians and anorexics. 
Indeed, such painstaking attention is paid 
to the personal needs of students that 
Gregorian likens running a U.S. college to 
presiding over a Greek city-state. “You 
have your security force, your dormito- 
ries, your food services, a judiciary to im- 
pose discipline, whether somebody ha- 
rassed somebody, and so forth,” he says. 
“I can’t imagine the president of the Sor- 
bonne being bothered with these things.” 
Foreign students also come in search 

of choices. America’s menu of options— 
research universities, state 
institutions, private liberal- 
arts schools, community col- 
leges, religious institutions, 
military academies—is unri- 
valed, “In Europe,” says his- 
tory professor Jonathan 
Steinberg, who has taught at 
both Harvard and Cam- 
bridge, “there is one system, 
and that is it.” While students 
overseas usually must dem- 
onstrate expertise in a single 
field, whether law or philoso- 
phy or chemistry, most 
American universities insist 
that students sample natural 
and social sciences, lan- 








guages and literature before choosing a 
field of concentration. 

Such opposing philosophies grow out 
of different traditions and power struc- 
tures. In Europe and Japan universities 
are answerable only to a Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which sets academic standards and 
distributes money. While centralization 
ensures that all students are equipped 
with roughly the same resources and per- 
form at roughly the same level, it also dis- 
courages experimentation. “When they 
make mistakes, they make big ones,” says 


Robert Rosenzweig, president of the As- 
sociation of American Universities. “They 
set a system in wrong directions, and it’s 
like steering a supertanker.” 

U.S. colleges, on the other hand, are 
so responsive to cultural currents that 
they are often on the cutting edge of social 
change. Such sensitivity—some might ar- 
gue hypersensitivity—to the culture 
around them reflects the broad array of 
constituencies to which college adminis- 
trators must answer. The board of trust- 
ces, composed of community and national 
leaders, serves as a referee between the in- 
stitutional culture and the surrounding 
community; alumni and corporate do- 
nors, who often earmark monies for spe- 
cific expenditures; student bodies that de- 


...and Where They Are From 
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3.3% 


Hong Kong 


Indonesia 








Canada 


Malaysia 


Pakistan 





Taiwan 


mand a voice in university life; legislators 
who apportion government funds; and an 
often feisty faculty. 

Smaller colleges are particularly at- 
tractive to foreign students because they 
are likely to offer direct contact with pro- 
fessors. “We have one of the few systems 
in the world where students are actually 


| expected to go to class,” says Rosenzweig. 


With the exception of Britain, where 
much of the teaching takes place in one- 
on-one tutorials, European students rare- 
ly come into direct contact with professors 
until they reach graduate-level studies. | 
Even lectures are optional in Europe, 
since students are graded solely on exami- 
nations, with no eye to class attendance or 
participation. In Japan students are ex- 
pected to ingest their professors’ teach- 
ings so passively that it is possible for a 
student to graduate without ever opening 
his mouth. 

In some respects, the independent 
spirit of the American university that for- 
eigners admire comes down to dollars and 
cents. All U.S. colleges, private and public 
alike, must fight vigorously to stay alive. 
They compete not only for students but 
also for faculty and research grants. Such 
competition, though draining and dis- 
tracting, can stimulate creativity and force 
administrators to remain attentive to stu- 
dent needs. “U.S. students pay for their 
education,” says Ulrich Littmann, head of 
the German Fulbright Commission, “and 
demand a commensurate value for what 
they—or their parents—pay.” 

Most universities abroad have state 
funding, but that luxury has a steep price: 
universities have less opportunity to de- 
velop distinctive personalities and define 
their own missions. “There isn’t a lot of 
competition or innovation in Japanese 
higher education because there’s too 
much government control,” says Nana 
Regur, an international-education 
specialist. 

If the financial crisis besetting U.S. 
campuses is mishandled, Americans may 
discover they don’t know what they've got 
until it’s gone. “By the year 
2000, American higher edu- 
cation will no longer be dom- 
inant in the world,” warns Jo- 
seph Duffey, president of 
American University in 
Washington. “Our general 
belief in education and our 
ability to finance it are run- 
ning out.” Unless real correc- 
tions are made—and fast— 
the U.S. will relinquish its 
standing as the most desir- 
able place in the world to get 
ahigher education. —With 
reporting by Ann Blackman/Wash- 
ington, Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 
and Sidney Urquhart/New York 
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Paul Lozano snapped the photo of 
Dr. Margaret Bean-Bayog with a ted- 
dy bear he brought to their sessions. 
In therapy Lozano called her “Mom” 
and pretended to be her baby. 


Did His Doctor Love Him to Death? 








Adispute over a Harvard psychiatrist’s unconventional role-playing highlights 
troubling medical issues involving intimacy with patients 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


o his Mexican immigrant family, 

Paul Lozano was a star. A brilliant 

and shy student from El Paso, he 
had gained entry to one of the nation’s 
most élite institutions: Harvard Medical 
School. His future seemed assured. But 
during his third year of studies, Lozano be- 
came homesick and depressed. He got a 
list of Harvard-recommended therapists 
and called the first name on the alphabeti- 
cal roster: psychiatrist Margaret Bean- 
Bayog. A clinical assistant professor at the 
medical school, she had a reputation as a 
gifted lecturer and dedicated researcher 
into substance abuse. 

But what followed for Lozano, his 
grieving family claims, was a death spiral 
into infantilism and madness. On April 2, 
1991, just a few months before he was to 
receive his M.D., Lozano, 28, injected 
himself with a lethal dose of cocaine. Last 
week Dr. Bean-Bayog, 48, found herself 
before the Massachusetts medical licens- 
ing board refuting charges by Lozano’s 
family that she had driven him to suicide by 
seducing him into a lurid affair, brainwash- 
ing him into thinking that she was his lov- 
ing “Mom” and he her baby boy, and then 
dumping him when he could no longer pay 
for treatment. 

Lozano’s family, which is suing the psy- 
chiatrist for malpractice and “wrongful 





death,” offers some extraordinary evi- 
dence. Among the items they retrieved 
from his Boston apartment were children’s 
books such as Goodnight, Moon, inscribed 
in Bean-Bayog’s hand to “the baby”; tapes 
in which the therapist instructs Lozano to 
repeat 10 times, “I’m your Mom, and I love 
you, and you love me very, very much”; 
flash cards made by the psychiatrist, one of 
which refers to missing “the phenomenal 
sex”; photographs taken by Lozano that 
show Bean-Bayog snuggling a stuffed bear; 
and a series of letters and stories she wrote 
to him playing out fantasies about mater- 
nal love and devotion. More perplexing 
still are dozens of pages in her handwriting 
that describe her sadomasochistic sexual 
fantasies, Lozano’s sister claims her broth- 
er said he and the psychiatrist had an affair. 

Despite such evidence, the case against 
Bean-Bayog is by no means airtight. In tes- 
timony before the state board, the psychia- 
trist denied ever having sex with Lozano 
and maintained that he was far more dis- 
turbed than his family is letting on. She de- 
scribed him as “chronically suicidal,” the 
victim of “horrendous childhood abuse,” a 
drug user, and a liar subject to delusions of 
sexual abuse involving both her and anoth- 
er female psychiatrist. Though a social 
worker who had worked with Lozano chal- 
lenges this depiction, other therapists fa- 
miliar with the case support Bean-Bayog’s 
account. 
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The psychiatrist concedes that her treat- 
ment of Lozano was “somewhat unconven- 
tional” but says she turned to it only after 
routine therapy failed and after Lozano 
suggested that he found the notion of a lov- 
ing, nonabusive mother comforting. Role- 
playing mother and son, she says, was a use- 
ful method of calming his behavior and 
helping him confront traumatic childhood 
memories. As for the flash card mentioning 
“phenomenal sex,” the psychiatrist says it 
was a Statement dictated by Lozano refer- 
ring to his relationship with a girlfriend. She 
admits the sexual fantasies are her own 
dreams but says they were never meant to be 
shown to Lozano: he broke into her office 
and stole them, she contends, Far from cut- 
ting his life short, Bean-Bayog says she 
helped sustain him for four years. She be- 
lieves his death was accidental. 

Wherever the truth may rest, the Lo- 
zano case illustrates the tangle of emotions 
and desires that wind through many doc- 
tor-patient relationships. Surveys indicate 
that between 7% and 13% of healers with- 
in an array of specialties—including psy- 
chologists, gynecologists, surgeons and 
family practitioners—have had some erot- 
ic contact with their patients. Public out- 
rage over such cases has led eight states to 
pass legislation in recent years making sex- 
ual abuse of patients a crime. 

Medical organizations have been revis- 
ing their ethical codes. Last year a Canadi- 
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wait two years between treating a patient 
and becoming sexually involved. For psy- 
chotherapists, the prohibition is much 
stronger: intimacy with a former patient is 
never acceptable. While U.S. doctors are 
fairly unanimous in opposing sex with a 
current patient, they are divided over 
guidelines concerning former patients. In 
the view of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, a relationship with a 
former patient is unethical, 
no matter how much time 
has elapsed since treat- 
ment, if it exploits the 
“trust, knowledge, emotion 
or influence derived from 
the previous professional 
relationship.” 

The greatest potential 
for such exploitation arises 
in the field of mental 
health, because of the inti- 
mate and emotional nature 
of psychotherapy. Accord- 
ing to one study, 86% of 
therapists acknowledge 
sometimes feeling attract- 
ed to their patients. Another study showed 
that half of psychologists have seen at least 
one patient who has been sexually intimate 
with a prior therapist. (In about 90% of 
those cases, a male therapist was involved 
with a female patient.) 

On the other hand, mental-health pro- 
fessionals are supposedly better trained 
than other doctors to deal with the sexual 
| feelings that arise during treatment. A pa- 
tient’s emotions toward the therapist are in 
fact a major tool in therapy. In a process 
known as transference, patients shift to the 
counselor the myriad feelings—love, lust, 








Humongous 
Fungus 


An underground blob may 
be the world’s largest living 
creature 








W atch out, Milwaukee. Something is 
growing in the woods just over, or 
rather under, the Wisconsin-Michigan bor- 
der. It feeds off rotting organic matter and 
tree roots, and has been doing so for 1,500 
years, making it at least half as old as a 
mature sequoia tree. The thing has al- 
ready taken over a whopping 15 hectares 
(37 acres). It weighs in at somewhere be- 
tween 100 and 1,000 tons, at least as big as a 
blue whale. And it is still growing. At its pre- 
sent creep, it could reach the city of beer 
and bratwurst in a mere 1.6 million years. 
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an task force recommended that doctors | 








anger, hate, admiration, envy—that they 


| harbor for significant people in their lives, 


including parents, siblings, lovers. By dis- 


cussing those feelings in the safe shelter of 


a therapist’s office, clients can confront 
troubling issues from their past. 

Of course, therapists are not automa- 
tons; their feelings can be stirred in ses- 


| sions every bit as much as are those of pa- 
| tients. Sometimes those emotions shift 


Ce See 


One of about 10 children’s stories Bean-Bayog wrote for Lozano 





onto the client, a process called counter- 
transference. When a woman counselor 
takes up with a male patient, the impulse is 
often a “fantasy that love will cure the pa- 
tient,” says psychiatrist Glen Gabbard of 
the Menninger Clinic, who points to the 
romance between the therapist played by 
Barbra Streisand and Nick Nolte’s charac- 
ter in The Prince of Tides. “The movie 
would have you believe that what was help- 
ful to him was her love for him, not her 
professional expertise.” 

When therapists feel themselves drawn 
into an emotional or sexual relationship 











with a patient, they are supposed to consult 


| colleagues for guidance. Bean-Bayog 


seems to have done just this. Last week a 
clinical social worker in Boston said that 
Bean-Bayog had discussed her sexual at- 
traction toward a Mexican-American pa- 
tient in a teaching Session. Bean-Bayog 
also repeatedly sought advice on the Lo- 
zano case from senior psychiatrists. Said 
one of her colleagues: “She had consulta- 
tions at every stage of the 
game.” He points out that a 
therapist who is abusing a 
patient is unlikely to be so 
open. 

Last week the Massa- 
chusetts licensing board 
criticized Bean-Bayog for 
“departing from accepted 
standards of medical prac- 
tice” in her treatment of 
Lozano, but it came to no 
conclusion about the 
charge of sexual miscon- 
duct. Pending further hear- 
ings, the board decided to 
allow the doctor to contin- 
ue to see patients under the 
supervision of another psychiatrist. The 
plight of this respected therapist caught up 
in one of the great hazards of her profession 
has stirred sympathy within the Boston psy- 
chiatric community. “There is a strong ten- 
sion within us that we should be able to 
heal, comfort and cure terribly troubled 
people—particularly gifted, young peo- 
ple,” says one therapist who is familiar with 
the case. “I am inclined to think this has all 
the hallmarks of a real tragedy of good in- 
tentions to cure and heal, and something 
went awry.” —Reported by Hannah Bloch/New — 
York, with other bureaus 








Science 





The consequences will 
be a plague of mushrooms. 
That is how many fungi re- 
produce, and this mass of 
subterranean cytoplasm, 
known scientifically as Ar- 
millaria bulbosa, is one hu- 
mongous fungus. The 
mushrooms are above- 
ground appendages of the 
real organism, a tangled 
mass of stringlike tendrils 
that spread below the sur- 
face. Just how far a given 
fungus can spread has al- 
ways been open to specu- 
lation. Unless scientists 
happen to dig right where two clearly dif- 
ferent fungi meet, there is no easy way to 
tell where one ends and another begins. 

The Canadian and U.S. scientists who 
reported the discovery in last week’s Na- 
ture solved this identity problem with the 
latest methods of DNA analysis. They 





Chips off the block 


found that all the samples 
within the sprawling study 
area were genetically iden- 
tical—meaning they had to 
be part of one, individual 
organism. 

But just what is meant 
by an “individual”? A patch 
of grass that spread from a 
single seed may be consid- 
ered an individual organ- 
ism. The same is true with 
fungi, which, incidentally, 
are now looked upon as a 
kingdom separate from 
plants and animals. Com- 
plicating matters is the fact 
that pieces of the A. bulbosa may have bro- 
ken off over the millenniums. If so, do the 
pieces count as one organism or many? 
There’s no agreed upon answer, says Clive 
Brasier, a British botanist. Insisting on a 
yes or no, he says, “gets to be a Guinness 
Book of Records kind of question.” t 
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People — 


And the 
Winners 
Were 


With the quick-witted Billy 
Crystal at the helm, this 
year’s Academy Awards 
didn’t drag on from here to 
eternity. But in the course of 
three hours and 33 minutes, 
a few awards seem to have 


By MICHAEL QUINN 



















3 out it. In telling contrast 
to such inane Oscar- 
speak was bedridden 
Lifetime Achievement 
honoree Satyajit Ray’s 
6 truly joyful reminis- 
" cences of his youth, 
when the future Indian 
auteur was bedazzled by 
American moviemak- 
ers—from master direc- 
tor Billy Wilder to perky 
ingenue songstress De- 
anna Durbin. 


been overlooked: The Cher Dress-for- 
The Um-Um-Uh Porky Uh-Uh Excess Medal. This year 
Pig Um-Um Award for Uh-Uh- was notable for a re 
Uh Elocution. No, that was freshingly retro em- 
not Mel Tillis accepting the phasis on class over 


Oscar for Best Director. 
That was Jonathan Demme, 
who lensed Oscar sweeper 
The Silence of the Lambs. 
Number of ums and uhs in 
his acceptance speech: 94. 
Clarice wouldn't 
have been this ner- 
vous taking Hanni 
bal Lecter to a res- £ 











cleavage. Among the ap- 
palling exceptions: Syl- 
Stallone steady 
Jennifer Flavin, basically 
adorned in buckles and 
other people’s averted 


vester 


glances 

The Robert Fulghum 
Pseudo-Intellectual 
Depth Charge. The win 





Hitmaker 


They love her in Hong 
Kong, Holland, Britain, 
Germany, Canada—and the 
U.S. In short, at 18, Shanice 
Wilson is an international 
star. Her bubbly single / 
Love Your Smile, with its ad- 


taurant with an all- 3 ner: a_ bespectacled dictive “DOOdoo . .. DOO- 
you-can-eat special. Stallone, who forked doo ... DOO ... doodoo- 
The Elsa Lanches- + over the Foreign Film doo” refrain, has rocketed 


ter Bride of Franken- « 
stein Award for Orig- = 
inal Hairstyle. Best 
Supporting Actress 


nominee Juliette 


Droner’s 
tion. 


The George Jessel 
Distinc- 
Fortunately, 





the worst speech 






Oscar after some inde- 
cipherable babble about 
“the nature of man, nature 
in the wild, which is too of- 
ten the nature of man.” The 


to the Top Five in 10 coun- 
just one of the eight 
songs Shanice co-composed 
for her Motown debut disc, 
Inner Child. Even she is 


tries 


Lewis (Cape Fear), who won was the first speech: Karl band wasn’t fooled—it shaken by her new planetary 
for her queer coiffure, soon to Malden’s treacly ode to “the played the theme from presence: “I did a few shows 
be featured in White Women pure joy of movies.” He Rocky as Sly strode to the in Holland, and they were 


Can't Wear Cornrows 


Hill at Home 


For a brief moment last au- 
tumn, they were the two 
most visible Yale Law 
School alumni in America, 
as ANITA HILL (class of 
'80) rocked the Senate 
confirmation hearings of 
Supreme Court nominee 
Clarence Thomas (class of 
'74) with charges that he 
had sexually harassed her. 
Thomas ultimately pre- 
vailed—but it was obvious 
who had won the hearts of 
their alma mater when Hill 


should have left home with- 





appeared at Yale Law last week. She received a standing ovation 
before and after her speech. The topic: sexual harassment in the 
workplace. “If you haven't been a victim,” she warned the women 
in the audience, “your time will come.” 


TIMI 


APRIL 


podium 


Woody’s Song 


“You heard Roseanne try to 
sing, and you think I should 
stick to what I know—But I 
learned to before I 
could act,” goes a song by 
rockabilly bandleader Man- 
ly Moondog—who knows 
He’s 
Woody Harrelson, Caucasian 
con man in the new movie 
White Men Can't Jump and 
the daffy bartender on TV’s 
Cheers. This month Harrel- 
son returns to his true pas- 
sion: rock ‘n’ roll. “I’m 
obsessive about music,” con- 
fesses guitar picker Harrel- 
son—who nonetheless isn’t 
quitting his Cheers day job. 


sing 


whereof he sings. 
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singing the words!” 
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oni — History — 


Did J.F.K. Really 
Commit Suicide? 


Of course not, but it’s about the only theory that 
_ doesn’t turn up in a fusillade of best-selling books 





on the assassination 


By DAVID ELLIS 
o you think America has lost its 
creative edge, that its citizens can 
no longer devise innovative solu- 

tions to what ails the country and the 

world? Well, stroll through your local 
bookstore and think again: no fewer than 
seven new books on the Kennedy assassi- 
nation have recently been published. Sev- 
eral have made it to the best-seller lists, 
where they joined two paperbacks: On the 

Trail of the Assassins by Jim Garrison and 

Crossfire by Jim Marrs, both of which in 

spired Oliver Stone’s film JFK. 

The latest addition to the shelf is JFK: 
Conspiracy of Silence (Signet; 205 pages; 
$4.99 paper) by Charles A. Crenshaw. It is 
the first account written by a doctor who 
was part of the Parkland Memorial Hospi- 
tal trauma team that tried to save Kenne- 
dy and, two days later, his assassin (sorry, 
alleged assassin), Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Crenshaw says that until now, he and 
his colleagues refused to “rock the boat” 
by publicly disputing the Warren Com- 


mission’s finding that Oswald was the lone 
assassin. But he is adamant that the head 
wound suffered by the President came 
from the front of the motorcade, thus 
making it impossible for Oswald to have 
murdered Kennedy from a sixth-floor rear 
perch. The physician says it is clear that 
“someone had tampered with the body” 
during its extralegal transfer from Texas 
to the autopsy room at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital in Maryland, presumably to sup- 
port a single-gunman scenario. The inju- 
ries shown on autopsy photos, Crenshaw 
says, “are not the same wounds I saw at 
Parkland,” 

rhat theory isn’t new, but Crenshaw’s 
account contains a vivid anecdote that will 
no doubt be seized upon by those who ar- 
gue that there was a government conspira- 
cy. When Oswald, shot by Jack Ruby, 
wound up at Parkland, Crenshaw noted 
the presence of a heavyset armed man in 
the operating room. Moments later came 
a telephone call from Washington. On the 
other end of the line, according to Cren- 
shaw, was Lyndon Johnson, who demand- 
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ed that the medical team obtain “a death- 


bed confession from the accused 
assassin,” to be recorded by the mysteri- 
ous agent. When Oswald died minutes 
later, the man disappeared. 

In The Texas Connection (Texas Con- 
nection Co.; 323 pages; $21.95), Craig I. 
Zirbel claims to provide the “final an- 
swer” on Johnson's role. Zirbel says John- 
son probably organized the murder with a 
group of right-wing oilmen as a shortcut 
to the Oval Office. The author provides 





if Kennedy Had Lived 


By WALTER ISAACSON 


4é hat if ...?” For historians the question can be a great 
parlor game, launching all-night arguments over what 
would have happened if, say, Hitler had got the Bomb or Pickett 
had not charged at Gettysburg. Nowadays one of the hottest 
questions involves speculating about what John Kennedy would 
have done in Vietnam had he not been killed in November 1963. 
John M. Newman, a former U.S. Army major who teaches 
history at the University of Maryland, has entered this fray with 
a meticulously documented argument that Kennedy planned to 
withdraw from Vietnam had he been re-elected in 1964, Ear- 
nest yet overheated, grounded in footnotes yet prone to flights 
of conspiratorial conjecture, JFK and Vietnam (Warner Books; 
506 pages; $22.95) reads like a strange hybrid between a doctor- 
al dissertation and the rough draft of an Oliver Stone screen- 
play, and with reason: it was, indeed, Newman’s dissertation, 
and Stone did use it as a basis for his movie JFK. 
lhe U.S. military, Newman argues, provided overly optimis- 
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tic battlefield assessments after American advisers were sent to 
Vietnam in the early 1960s. These were designed to encourage 
Kennedy to continue America’s commitment there. Newman 
contends that Kennedy eventually became aware of this decep 
tion, but he went along because it served his own secret pur- 
pose: to withdraw some of the U.S. advisers under the guise that 
the war was going so well that they were no longer necessary. 
lhe “elaborate deception,” Newman writes, “was originally de- 
signed to forestall Kennedy from a precipitous withdrawal, but 
he was now using it—judo style—to justify just that.” 

Newman shores up his thesis with citations from newly de- 
classified documents. He is particularly impressive in detailing 
the evolution of a national security action memo—NSAM 263 
that Kennedy signed in October 1963, ordering the withdrawal 
of 1,000 of the 16,000 or so American advisers in Vietnam. New- 
man also documents the subtle changes in policy that occurred 
after Kennedy was shot less than two months later. The 1,000- 
man withdrawal went ahead, but instead of full units departing, 
it “was turned into a meaningless paper drill” by counting indi- 
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OHNSON or ... 


THE SECRET SERVICE 


no persuasive ev idence to support the al- 
legation, relying instead on the argument 


that Johnson was a murderer because he 


had the turpitude to behave like one. Zir 
bel ticks off Johnson’s egomania, drink- 


ing habits and philandering as examples 


of his “violations of moral rules.” The au- 
thor dismisses opposing speculations of 
why Kennedy was killed, saying the Mafia 
did not participate in the assassination 


because “for a hit to have been made 
against the President, [Chicago Mob 


vidual soldiers who were due for ro- 
tation. In addition, four days after 
taking office, Lyndon Johnson 
signed a new memo—NSAM 273 
that Newman shows was subtly but 
significantly different from the ver 
sion Kennedy had been contem- 
plating: among other things, it al- 
lowed U.S. involvement in covert 
actions against North Vietnam 
Newman's thesis would have 
been both powerful and persuasive 
had he stuck to the facts he uncov- 
ered in the documents. Instead he 
indulges in unnecessary speculation 
and theorizing. Every instance in 
which Kennedy whispers to a dov- 


ish Senator or makes a public remark about his desire to be ex- 
tricated from Vietnam is taken as evidence of his secret inten- 
tions; the far more frequent examples of his invoking the 
domino theory and denouncing the idea of withdrawal are con- 
strued as public posturing, designed to deceive conservatives in 
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OSWALD or ... 


So A Mob hit, a 
i betrayal, a crazed 

zealot or a tragic 
accident—readers 
can chose from 
many scenarios. 
Among those in the 
conspiracy 
theorists’ lineup: 
crime boss Sam 
Giancana, L.B.J., 
the “lone 
assassin,” 
E. Howard Hunt and 
a nervous Secret 
Service agent. 


~« 
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boss] Sam Giancana would have had to 
consent.” 

Surprise. Double Cross (Warner 
Books; 366 pages; $22.95), written by 
Giancana’s brother Chuck and godson 
Sam, says that is exactly what happened 
Chuck Giancana played the role of un- 
derworld Candide, charting his brother’s 
rise as the most powerful Mob boss west 
of the Mississippi and taking note of 
his snuff work for the CIA. “It’s beau- 
tiful,” says Sam. “The Outfit even has 


Johnson's war: U.S. Marines in Vietnam, 1966 
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the same enemies as the government.” 

But the government soon became the 
enemy. Although Giancana boasted that 
he fixed votes, funneled thousands into 
the 1960 Democratic campaign and 
picked up girlfriend Judith Campbell 
from J.F.K., the Kennedys forgot their 
debts to the Mob. In 1961 New Orleans 
crime boss Carlos Marcello was deported 
in Robert Kennedy’s crackdown on orga 
nized crime. An outraged Giancana began 
monitoring the private lives of both broth 
ers. Along the way, the book says, Marilyn 
Monroe was murdered in a Mafia attempt 
to blow the lid off her affair with R.F.K. 
When that didn’t play out, Giancana 
spent a year planning the assassination, 
which was carried out by a loose associa 
tion of professional killers. According to 
the book, Oswald was a former spy sacri- 
ficed by anti-Kennedy elements in the c1A 
to take the fall. Then Ruby, Giancana’s 
“Dallas representative,” dispatched Os 
wald. The C1A turns up in Mark Lane’s 
Plausible Denial (Thunder's Mouth Press; 
393 pages; $22.95), which claims Water 
gate burglar E. Howard Hunt played a key 
role in killing J.F.K., who intended to dis 
band the spy agency 

For readers who want just a little spice 
added to the Oswald-did-it scenario, there 
is Bonar Menninger’s Mortal Error (St 
Martin’s Press; 361 pages; $23.95). Ac- 
cording to Howard Donahue, a Baltimore 
ballistics expert, Kennedy was killed by a 
Secret Service agent in the presidential 
motorcade who accidentally discharged 
his AR-15 rifle. But Donahue says that 
Kennedy probably would have died any 
way from the neck wound inflicted by Os 
wald, Among those unconvinced by this 
scenario is Menninger’s publisher, who 
added a 17 page disclaimer to the book. = 


order to get re-elected. In fact, it 
would be more logical to interpret 
Kennedy's contradictory pro 
nouncements at their two-face val 
ue: like most charming politicians 
he tended to tell people what they 
wanted to hear. Even he may not 
have known what he really planned 
to do in Vietnam after the election 

In the end, a good historian 
must realize that the “What if ” 
game ts indeed just that—a game. 
Statesmen must be judged by what 
they did, not by what they might 
have done. By this measure, Kenne- 
dy comes out well in Newman's 
reckoning. He was not deceived by 


the falsely optimistic reports on Vietnam. Despite Pentagon 
pressure, he did not send in combat troops. And one of his last 
acts was ordering the withdrawal of a significant number of ad- 
visers. Newman has done a good job of making this record clear- 
er; he would have done even better had he left it at that. cs 
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Making 
The Right 
Moves 


Outrageous, outspoken and 
outstandingly talented, choreographer 
MARK MORRIS is back in the U.S. 
after three tempestuous years abroad 





By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


fter more than 90 minutes of nonstop kicks, leaps and 
A turns, the 27 dancers, sweating through their leo- 

tards, are beginning to drag. But Mark Morris, the 
precisionist putting them through these paces, is unmoved 
by their exhaustion. “A little dynamism would help,” he 
drawls, drawing on the Dunhill cigarette he has been using to 
tap out the beat. 

The dancers try again, but their taskmaster is notoriously 
difficult to please. Cigarette dangling from his hand and his 
Tiny Tim-style ringlets bouncing on his shoulders, he strides 
to the middle of the floor to show them how the steps should 
be done. Morris, 35, is tall and bulky. There is more than a 
hint of flab around his waist, an authentic beer belly, the re- 
sult of a prodigious thirst that can cause him to put away as 
many as four bottles within an hour. No one in the room 
looks less like a dancer. But as he performs the individual 
steps, they suddenly coalesce into a transcendent mix of 
movement, music and soul-stirring emotion. 

Having accomplished this alchemy, Morris takes another 
puff and nods for the dancers to start again. “Be expressive,” 
he commands. “Milk it. When it’s expressive, it’s a lot more 
interesting. When it’s just steps, that’s bad news. And when 
you're embarrassed about doing the steps, that’s really bad 
news. You can’t be a performing artist and be embarrassed.” 

Richly expressive and almost never embarrassed, chore- 
ographer Mark Morris has been one of the most interesting 
and original artists in the modern-dance world for more than 
a decade now. In recent years he has gained wider fame 
through his association with Mikhail Baryshnikov, with 
whom he co-founded the White Oak Dance Project. Their 
sold-out shows across the country have introduced new audi- 
ences to the choreographer’s work. Now, after three years of 
voluntary—and controversial—exile in Brussels, this wun- 
derkind of American dance has returned to the U.S. 

Morris’ offstage performances have sometimes been as 
outrageous as his onstage productions. He first caused 
tongues to wag in 1984 when he jumped up in the middle of a 
performance of Twyla Tharp’s Nine Sinatra Songs and shout- 
ed his displeasure at the stage before walking out. “I think 
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she’s a great choreographer, but I hated that dance. It was 
horrible,” he says now. “You know, a lot of people go along 
with things. But if I don’t like something, I’m like “Yech, 
come on, everybody, let’s open our eyes.’ ” Morris provoked 
an eye-opener of a different sort three years ago when he ap- 
peared in a series of photographs in Vanity Fair wearing lip- 
stick, eye shadow, earrings and not much else. 

An open homosexual who customarily wears the pink tri- 
angle of gay liberation on his lapel, Morris regularly criti- 
cizes others in the dance community for failing to come out. 
“I'm tired of choreographers who are gay pretending that 
they are straight,” he says. In his dances, duets are often per- 
formed by dancers of the same sex and androgynous dress is 
pushed to the point where men have worn tutus. Says Mor- 
ris: “Passing is a way of agreeing with the prevalent culture 
that gay is a bad thing. I'm out partly because it’s the way I 
am as a guy and partly because it’s my responsibility in the 
public eye to be gay.” 

Behind all that public posturing, however, is a dedicated 
artist who is widely acknowledged as the legitimate heir to 
the tradition of distinctively visceral dancing that traces its 
roots back to Martha Graham and Isadora Duncan. His mu- 
sical gifts are both instinctive and sophisticated; in this he is 
linked to Balanchine. 

He may dream up what for some are odd pas de deux, but 
this postmodern master maintains his allegiance to such old- 
fashioned values as form and narrative. “I am very, very strict 
structurally,” he says. “You can break any rule you want, but 
you have to have a clue about what the rules are.” Morris 
makes up full-bodied dances that celebrate the pure joy of 
movement, usually spiked with an irreverent wit. “The knee- 
jerk response is to assume that a lot of what I do is parody or 
sarcastic when it actually isn’t,” he observes. “I’m interested 
in the story and really good dancing. But you know, you can't 
force people to get that.” 

A precocious child, Morris and his two older sisters grew 
up in Seattle in a family that encouraged creativity. A typical 
party at the Morris home was a Bastille Day celebration in 
which guests were invited to come dressed as their favorite 
subject from the French Revolution. Morris’ father William, 
a high school English teacher and amateur musician, taught 
his son to read music when he was just four. His mother 
Maxine, a dance aficionado with a special fondness for fla- 
menco, took him to see the José Greco company when he 
was cight. It was love at first jeté. A local dance teacher gave 
him a scholarship, and by the time he was 13, Morris was 
choreographing pieces. “I'd make up these dances, and they 
were really cool,” he recalls. “All the steps and everything I 
do now was there in germ form.” 

Moving to New York City in 1976, he whirled through a 
quick succession of jobs with such big-name choreographers 
as Eliot Feld, Lar Lubovitch, Laura Dean and Hannah 
Kahn. “I didn’t have a giant attention span,” he says, ex- 
plaining why he was so peripatetic. But that was only part of 
the reason. “Modern dancers are not trained to do anything 
but follow directions,” says Erin Matthiessen, his former lov- 
er; Morris met him when they both danced in the Dean com- 
pany. “Mark thought for himself.” Too often, he thought 
aloud, arguing with the choreographers, making unwanted 
suggestions on how he thought they should develop their 
dances, Finally, in 1980, Morris rented Merce Cunningham's 
studio for two nights and presented a program of his own 
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works, including O Rangasayee, a stunning 20-minute solo to 
an Indian raga that marked him as a talent to watch. 

Eight years later, at the invitation of Gérard Mortier, di- 
rector of the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels, the 
young American replaced Maurice Béjart as resident chore- 
ographer for Belgium’s national opera house. The deal in 
cluded doubling the size of the company to 24, spacious re- 
hearsal studios, production budgets of up to 
$1 million for new works, and most important, the opportuni- 
ty to work with live musicians. The Belgian capital’s reputa 
tion for good food and great beer didn’t hurt either. 

Once there, his creative juices flowing, he produced 10 
new dances that include three masterworks: L ‘Allegro, il 
Penseroso ed il Moderato, an elegant composition set to the 
Handel oratorio; Dido and Aeneas, a sensuous interpretation 
of Purcell’s opera; and The Hard Nut, a delightful high-camp 


“You can break 

any rule you want, 
but you have to 
have a clue about 
what the rules are.” 


version of The Nutcracker, But Mor- 
ris’ personal style alienated his Bel- 
gian patrons. While his American fans 
may have considered him an enfant 
terrible, the Belgians thought it was 
just plain terrible when he described 
Béjart’s work as merde or referred to 
Flemish choreographer Anne Teresa 
de Keersmaeker as Annie Tearjerker 
Accustomed to the extravagant pro 
ductions that Béjart mounted, they 
were also put off by Morris’ deceptive- 
ly simple choreography. 

Never one to suffer criticism 
gracefully, Morris lashed back. Bel 
gians, he told a reporter, were “highly 
racist, highly sexist, highly homopho- 
bic.” The final showdown came when 
the company performed Mythologies, 
a trilogy based on essays by Roland 
Barthes that ended with all the danc 
ers stripped naked. The next day the 
French-language daily Le Soir car- 
ried the English headline, MARK 
MORRIS GO HOME! 

He acknowledges that his Belgian 
sojourn did have some advantages. “I 
like big shows,” he explains. “There I 
could get a giant set or expensive COs- 
tumes that allowed me to use that part 
of my imagination.” Company mem 
bers say the reception might have 
been better had Morris been more 
diplomatic, but the choreographer 
concedes few regrets. “Better means 
what? No waves?” he asks. “Well, the 
company got better. I made up really 
good work. So what could be better?” 

This month the Mark Morris 
Dance Group makes its homecoming debut in New York 
City with two programs that include two world premieres. 
The economic realities of running a dance company in the 
U.S. are, if anything, worse now than when he left, but Mor 
ris has been taken up by a chic set. Vogue magazine editor in 
chief Anna Wintour and Bloomingdale chairman Marvin 
Traub hosted a fund raiser for him last year at Manhattan’s 
hyper-trendy Paramount Hotel. Foundation support is com- 
ing in too, as well as a MacArthur genius grant 

rhe dance community, envious of all the fame and good 
fortune that has come his way, is waiting to sce if he will 
stumble. But Morris confidently stands his ground. “People 
say, ‘How do you top that?’ ” he says, referring to the work 
he created in Brussels. “Well, you don’t. You do something 
different.” And if that doesn’t work out? Well, it’s unlikely 
that Mark Morris will be embarrassed about it e 
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Show Business 


They Put 
The ILM 
In Film 


At George Lucas’ Oscar- 
hoarding Industrial Light 
& Magic, computer 
wizards are re-forming 
the face of movies 








By RICHARD CORLISS 


here wasn’t much suspense in the 
Visual Effects category at last 
week’s Oscars. The nominees were 
Hook, for its twinkly, shrinkly Tinkerbell 
(created by a team at producer George 
Lucas’ Industrial Light & Magic shop), 
Backdraft, for its nifty fire rampage (In- 
dustrial Light & Magic) and Terminator 2: 


Judgment Day, in part for its liquid-metal 


cyborg that can “morph”—change seam- 
lessly, seductively—into any shape (Indus- 
trial Light & Magic). And the Oscar went 
to... Industrial Light & Magic, for 72. 

Dennis Muren, senior visual-effects su- 
pervisor at ILM, has become a familiar fig- 
ure on Oscar night, both because this was 
his seventh Academy Award and because 
he is a towering gent with lank white hair 
and a serene face. That picture—of a mod- 
ern Merlin holding a gold totem—is ap- 
propriate, for Muren, 45, is a wizard in the 
movie craft of computer graphics. In the 
bland ILM barracks in San Rafael, Calif., 
he and his merry alchemists wave a little 
wand over their Silicon Graphics VGX 340 
terminals, and out comes the magic. 

As traditional special-effects experts, 
Muren and his ILM-makers brought to 
life some of the most famous icons in mov- 
ie history, from Darth Vader to E.T. Now 
he is leading a revolution in moviemaking. 
ILM has tamed the elements: fire and wa- 
ter are notoriously tough to animate, but 
the company managed the first convine- 
ingly in Backdraft and the second with the 
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slinky pseudopod in The 


Abyss. An ILM team led by Steve Williams 


animated—brought to life, if you will 
the T-1000 creature in 72, which could 
transform itself from, say, linoleum into a 
lethal humanoid weapon. “Movie effects 
have been the same for a hundred years, 
and they're changing this year,” Williams, 
30, says with a visionary’s lack of modesty. 
“This is the milestone right here.” 

Computer graphics as movie art 
form—a technical advance that leapfrogs 
over the wondrous and cumbersome stop- 
motion puppeteering of such effects ge- 
niuses as Willis O’Brien and Ray Harry- 
hausen—is just a decade old. The Disney 
film TRON, which took place inside a vid- 
eo game, was the first to explore the new 
technique. In the Steven Spielberg 
produced Young Sherlock Holmes (1985), 
a computer-generated knight wielding a 
sword leaped out of a stained-glass window 
and menaced a priest. Morphing, the big 
news in special effects, made its debut in 
Willow (1988): a reclining tiger is smoothly 
transformed into a sleeping woman. 

These days, morphing is everywhere. 
The swamis at Pacific Data Images—one of 
the half a dozen California studios compet- 
ing with ILM —devised the melting pot of 
faces for Michael Jackson’s Black or White. 
Pacific has also changed a car into a running 
tiger for Exxon and morphed a man’s face 
into a block for Schick razors. The process 
can be used to fuse separate takes of a scene 
or restore damaged film frames. 

“Computer graphics,” says ILM anima- 
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tor Mark Dippe, “has be- 
come an essential design and communi- 
cation tool. Entertainment is only a small 
part of it.” Hospitals use realistic three- 
dimensional computer animation to walk 
doctors through their next operation before 
they ever pick up a scalpel. The FBI can sim- 
ulate what a missing child would look like 
years after a disappearance. 

Even in the live theater, computer 
technology can work its wonders. George 
Coates’ Invisible Site: A Virtual Sho, a 
mixed-media phantasmagoria now on- 
stage in San Francisco, tells a story like 
TRON’s or The Lawnmower Man's: of 
travelers and hackers in a virtual-reality 
video game. But from the first moment, 
with the image of a huge (computerized) 
concrete chute belching (the image of) 
computer-generated smoke, the effects 
are the real story. The audience, wearing 
3-D glasses, watches a live actor getting 
poked by a giant computer-generated 
glove, or scenery changing with the tap- 
ping of a computer key. “3-D is an old 
technique,” explains Coates, “and com- 
puter graphics is a new one. There were 
no rules for mixing them. We made them 
up as we went along.” The result is a blend 
of film, computer projections and reali- 
ty—whatever that is—that has the viewer 
wondering, Is it live, or is it Macintosh? 

“We operate in a virtual world,” 
Dippe says, and at ILM the effects are vir- 
tually perfect. What the ILM makers can 
give to the film image they can also take 
away, with a kind of computer Clearasil 








that removes those unsightly production 
blemishes. Until recently, the wires that 
held up “flying” actors had to be erased 
laboriously, frame by frame. Now the ca- 
bles that supported Julia Roberts as Tin- 
kerbell can be removed digitally—and the 
background restored the same way—with 
no evidence of tampering. The 2-in. pipe 
that supported Michael J. Fox's space-age 
skateboard in Back to the Future was 
erased to give the impression that Fox was 
zipping around in midair. For Memoirs of 
an Invisible Man, computers removed 
Chevy Chase from his clothes, then filled 
in the displaced background. “If there’s a 
problem on the set,” says Williams, “no 
problem. We can fix it.” 

But these effects are like Lego 
blocks compared with the task con- 
fronting ILM now: Spielberg's Juras- 
sic Park, from the Michael Crichton 
best seller about dinosaurs roaming 
through a modern theme park. The 
mammoth mechanized beasts being 
assembled at Stan Winston Studio in 
Van Nuys, Calif., will be filmed, bro- 
ken down into computer code and in 
serted onto the live-action frame to 
interact with the humans. Spielberg’s 
requirements for absolute movie re- 
alism will mean a 21st century mar 
riage between the modelmaking Ge 
pettos in Los Angeles and the video 
futurists in San Rafael. One ILM ani- 
mator says the challenge is “10 times 
more difficult” than bringing to life 
T-1000 in 72. 

“All this is just the first genera- 





tion,” Muren proclaims. “There will be 
images you've never seen before.” What 
he strives for is “physical realism,”” making 
the effects not the star of the movie 
showstoppers like the 72 morphing—but 
so realistic, so believable, that the audi 
ence never notices them. “I don’t know 
where the end of this stuff is,” Muren says 
“T mean, how real is real?” 

With ILM at the console, who needs 
reality? “We have conquered the physical 
properties of nature,” Williams declares. 
“We can do tree bark; we can do grass 
blowing and water rippling. But we have 
only begun with computer-generated hu 
mans.” At the moment, special-effects ex 





The sorcerer (Muren) and his star apprentice (Williams) 
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ILM revolutionized 
movie effects with 
its “morphing” of 
T-1000, the cyborg 
bad guy in 
Terminator 2, tar 
left. The T-1000 
figure that strides 
from the flames, left, 
was a wire-form 
figure constructed in 
the computer to 
match the 
movements and 
measurements of 
actor Robert Patrick. 
Separate images 
were then morphed: 
the computer broke 
them down into 
numeric form, then 
filled in the 
intermediate stages. 


perts have trouble making the skin look 
authentic, and, as Williams notes, “hair is 
hard.” Not to worry; just to wait. “A real 
human being—I think we'll get it,” he 
says. “Not much is impossible.” 

But much of it is spooky. There is al- 
ready talk of a movie using a computer- 
generated Marilyn Monroe. Predicts Wil- 
liams: “Long-dead Presidents will be on 
r'V, computer generated, giving speeches. 
Actors who died 50 years ago will be star- 
ring next to contemporary actors. We 
could even create actors who have never 
been born—guys you don't have to pay 
points to or give trailers to. It will happen. 
And,” he says, glancing around the ILM 
lab, “it will probably happen here.” 

Lest this young Einstein sound 
like a young Frankenstein, Williams 
adds that computer graphics can 
help make only better-looking mov- 
ies, not better ones. “Essentially, 
this is another form of pencil,” he 
says. “If it’s in the hands of someone 
who can’t draw, then if can’t draw.” 

And Muren, the benign sorcerer, 
would like to teach the world to 
draw. He came late to computer 
graphics, taking a sabbatical in 1990 
to learn the vocabulary. “Now I want 
kids to come up learning this stuff. I 
want everybody to think, ‘Jeez, if he 
can do it, I can do it.’ ” 

Why do you want that, O Merlin 
of the movies? “So they will grow up | 
to make neater films for me to see 
later on.” Reported by David S. 
Jackson/San Rafael 
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: Cinema 


Critic Picks Slick Flick Pic 





THE PLAYER Directed by Robert Altman; Screenplay by Michael Tolkin 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


Ww 


as Citizen Kane a box-office block- 
buster? Did Jean Renoir get gross 


profit points on La Grande Illusion? And 
Fellini, did he go way over budget on 8! 

The answers are No, No, and Who 
cares. Generations of directors, on Holly- 
wood’s movie-factory treadmill and in Eu- 
rope’s atelier system, made movies with- 
out having to fret that $100 million was 
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All rumors are true: player (Robbins) and prey (Scacchi) 


riding on the outcome. And generations 
of moviegoers were privileged to sit in the 
innocence of a dark theater without hav- 
ing to study the list of weekend grosses 
like a tout sheet. Who knew, back then, 

what pictures hit and what flopped? 
Griffin Mill, the hero of the delicate 
and corrosive new movie The Player, 
knows and cares. Mill (Tim Robbins) is 
the Vice President in Charge of Abusing 
Writers at a Hollywood studio. He knows 
the game, and his bosses know he knows 
it; he is, in the parlance, a player. And 
when Mill receives threatening notes from 
one of his writers, he can play rough. He 
tracks down a suspect (Vincent D’Ono- 
frio) and puts him in turnaround, He im- 
mediately woos the writer's tawny girl- 
friend (Greta Scacchi) and dumps his 
| own. No screaming, no remorse. Business. 
In the movie business, perception is re- 
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ality because “all rumors are true.” An ex- 
ecutive will go to A.A. meetings not be- 
cause he is an alcoholic but because “that’s 
where all the deals are being made.” Mi- 
chael Tolkin’s script abounds in such cyni- 
cal wisdom, but it never loses an appreci 
tion for the grace with which these snakes 
consume their victims. Robert Altman, 
whom Hollywood has both favored (in his 
M*A*S*H days) and dismissed (over the 
past decade), directs the bright carnage 
with an assurance that only a 
hard-hided survivor can pro- 
vide. He is like St. Sebastian, 
plucking the arrows from his 
» body and flinging them back, 
* like gentle javelins, at the 
infidels. 

The Player has already 
caused a stir in Hollywood, 
thanks to its smart tone, its 
veiled references to industry 
figures and its imposing cast 
of walk-on stars (dozens, and 
big ones). Will this all seem 
too insidey to the public? 
Maybe not. The decade-long 
spotlighting of the movie in- 
dustry—on Entertainment 
Tonight, in newspapers and 
best sellers—has taught the 
mass audience that film pro- 
duction is a spectator sport. 
Like any other modern sport, 
it trades in money and celeb- 
rity, scandal and sex appeal; it 
has big winners and losers, all 
playing for high stakes, which 
they are happy to drive into 
their opponents’ little black 
hearts. To them, Griffin Mill 

is not a parody; he is a patron saint. 

But to speculate on whether Altman’s 
movie will be a hit is to surrender to the 
players’ game: to judge a film’s success by 
its grosses. It is this fascination with the 
B.O. bull’s-eye that strikes timidity in so 
many directors. In every frame of their 
work you can smell the fear of failure, the 
anxiety of losing for even a moment the 
rooting interest of the moviegoing mob. 

Altman is beyond all that. His view is 
Olympian. His camera, prowling like a 
house dick on roller skates, challenges you 
to find the crucial detail in each corner of 
an eight-minute opening shot. Pay atten 
tion, he says; be an adult. Watch the gor- 
gceous gargoyles in the fun-house mirror, 
and you'll see more than the people who 
make movies stink. You might catch a 
glimpse of your own compromised self. 
Hey, babe, these days we're all players. = 
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Hirsch with young Charlie (David Krumholtz) 
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Tevye with 
Sour Salt 


CONVERSATIONS WITH MY 
FATHER by Herb Gardner 


ddie Ross (Judd Hirsch) is a Manhat- 

tan Tevye circa 1936, railing at family, 
customers and God. The fury is under- 
standable. Both sons are targets of anti- 
Semitic gangs. Racketeers want a piece of 
his saloon business. Worse still, Zaretsky 
(David Margulies), an aging star of the 
Yiddish theater, keeps informing him of 
the Holocaust engulfing Europe. 

In Herb Gardner's memory play, Con- 
versations with My Father, Eddie takes on 
the opposition over the course of 40 years. 
The thugs back off when he threatens them; 
they sense that this “crazy Hebe” would just 
as soon die as give them a dime. History 
is not so easily intimidated. When World 
War Il begins, his adolescent son Joey 
(Tony Gillan), inflamed by news of the 
death camps, enlists in the Navy with tragic 
results. The surviving son, Charlie (Tony 
Shalhoub), becomes a prosperous novelist 
but fails at everything else, from marriage to 
filial affection. Zaretsky’s very life is a re- 
proach: the “dying man with a dead lan- 
guage and no place to go” becomes a mil- 
lionaire and survives to age 93. Eddie, ever 
the loser, is incapacitated by a stroke. 

Through Gardner's witty alter ego, 
Shalhoub, the playwright evokes a more in- 
nocent—and more malignant—era, flavor- 
ing the immigrant struggle with the sour salt 
of Jewish proverbs: “Sleep faster, we need | 
the pillow.” Eddie sometimes goes on so 
long the play could be retitled Monologues 
with My Children. But there is not a weak 
spot in the large cast, sensitively directed by 
Daniel Sullivan. Margulies is a geriatric 
standout, and Hirsch gives the most uncom- 
promising and indelible performance of his 
career. Producers are always searching for 
actor-proof roles. Here is something rarer: 
role-proof actors. —By Stefan Kanter 




















Getting Down to Their Roots 


The good times are beginning to roll again for a whole 
new generation of black rockers 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 





A ccording to conventional wisdom in 
the music business, black musicians 
do rap and soul, whites do rock ’n’ roll. So 
what to make of a group like Follow for 
Now? Their dreadlocks and fade-style 
haircuts seem to come straight out of a Yo! 
MTV Raps video clip. So do the lyrics to 
songs such as White Hood, their spirited 
diatribe against skinheads and other white 
supremacists. But the thrashing guitars 
and drum licks the five members of the 
band play on their eponymous debut al- 
bum leave little doubt that their musical 
roots reach deep into hard rock. 

Ever since Living Colour broke 
through the color barrier four years ago 
and went on to pick up two consecutive 
Grammys for Best Hard Rock Perform- 
ance, growing numbers of young African- 
American musicians have begun jamming 
to a rock beat. Says Living Colour lead 
guitarist Vernon Reid: “Rock 'n’ roll is 
black music, and we are its heirs.” 

That legacy dates back to the early 
1950s, when Chuck Berry and Little Rich- 
ard first introduced white teens to the 
wildly exuberant sounds that eventually 
became known as rock 'n’ roll. Even after 
the British invasion of the 1960s, black 
rockers like Jimi Hendrix, the Ohio Play- 
ers, and Sly and the Family Stone danced 
back and forth across the color line. That 
ended with the disco era of the 1970s, 
whose slick, producer-driven, synthesizer- 
motorized tunes created a racial schism in 
pop music that has yet to mend. 

Now, however, eager for any opportu- 


nity to prop up sagging sales, record com- | 
panies are rediscovering the appeal of 
black rock 'n’ roll. Virgin Records has 
signed up neohippie Lenny Kravitz, 
whose latest record, Mama Said, has sold 
about 2 million copies worldwide. Sony 
Music produces Fishbone, seven musical 
renegades who have attracted a cult fol- 
lowing with their energetic mix of rock, 
punk and funk. Elektra Records is push- 
ing Eric Gales, 17, a wunderkind who 
leads a musically adventurous three-man 
band. Epic recently released a debut al- 
bum by Eye & I, a genre-busting quintet 
propelled by the lusty vocals of female 
singer DK Dyson. And pop music mae- 
stro Quincy Jones has given his blessings 
to the movement: his label, Qwest Rec- 
ords, gave newcomers Who's Image a 
$750,000 advance, an unusually high bid 
for unproved talent. 

As in traditional rock, the guitar is the 
central instrument for these musicians, 
but their riffs resonate with blues and jazz, 
reggae and rap, and all the other rhythms 
of the black musical experience. “We 
didn’t watch MTV and take a little of this 
and that because it was hot,” says Follow 
for Now guitarist David Ryan-Harris. 
“We grew up among a lot of various musi- 
cal influences, and we use them all.” Lyr- 
ics in these songs deal with race relations 
and other social issues that reflect a con- 
sciously black sensibility. “A lot of rock is 
about coming of age,” says Living Col- 
our’s Reid. “And one thing that’s a defi- 
nite, salient part of a black person’s com- 
ing-of-age is dealing with racism.” 





But while more records are being 
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zs 
Her father gave her 


away when she was 
three years old. 


He had to. Her mother is dead. 
He is incurably ill and can no 
longer give Angelina food and 
shelter. 

For just $21 a month, you can 
help care for a child like Angelina. 

Through our sponsorship pro- 
gram, you can help provide a 
child with medical attention, 
nourishing food, education, warm 
clothes and hope. 

But please hurry. There are so 
many who need you. And some- 
where, right now, a child is dying 
from starvation and neglect. 
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Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
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Invest in 
something 
with growth 
potential. 


America’s economic future depends on a moti- 
vated, educated work force. At a Boys & Girls 
Club, kids learn the life skills and job skills 
they need to grow into productive members of 
our American economy, as well as our society. 


Please make a contribution to the Boys and 
Girls Clubs. You'll be investing in the growth 
of America. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 


SUPPORT THE CLUB THAT BEATS THE STREETS 
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Music 


made, black rockers say they still have a 
hard time getting radio programmers— 
white and black—to play their music. 
“Radio is now the stumbling block,” says 
Nuumi Rayfield Jarvis, founder of the Los 
Angeles chapter of the Black Rock Coali- 
tion, a national network of 50 bands that 
organized seven years ago to promote 
black rock. Because it ranges from jazz fu- 
sion to thrash metal, black rock doesn’t fit 
neatly into any of the traditional grooves 
that determine how music is marketed. 
Executives who program for traditional 
rock stations fret that the white teens who 
make up their audiences won't identify 


| with black rockers. Black programmers 


argue that their listeners are turned off by 
the heavy-metal sound. Says Mike Strad- 
ford, programming director at KKBT-FM, a 
rhythm-and-blues station in Los Angeles: 
“We make money by playing the music 
that our listeners 
want to hear.” 

Black rock ‘n’ 
roll has found sanc- 
tuary on alternative 
and college radio 
stations and in small 
rock clubs. So far, its 
biggest fans have 
been mainly hip 
young whites. But 
the Black Rock Co- 
alition is working to 
spread the gospel, 
particularly among 
young black music 
lovers. It publishes a 
newsletter and orga- 
nizes concerts, including a music festival in 
Bari, Italy, last June and free performances 
in playgrounds in black neighborhoods all 
through the summer. It has also produced 
its first album, The History of Our Future, 
an eclectic sampler distributed by Ryko- 
disc that features 10 of the association’s 
bands. Says executive director Don Evers- 
ley: “We're trying to show that some of 
the artificial boundaries that have been 
put up shouldn't exist.” 

There are signs that those walls may be 
falling. Columbia Records executive Ran- 
dy Jackson says 25% of the 100 or more 
demo tapes he receives each month now 
come from black rock-’n’-roll groups. And 
just last week hard-core rapper Ice-T re- 


| leased a debut album with Body Count, the 


new heavy-metal band he has started. 
Meanwhile, Little Richard, who has quit 
the business several times since becoming a 
Seventh-day Adventist minister 35 years 
ago, believes the time may be ripe for an- 
other comeback. “I've got what it takes to 
do it,” he says. “If they come and make me 
an offer, I will come and make it in a big 
way.” Sounds like the good times may fi- 
nally be rolling again. | —With reporting by 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles 
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The Fabergé of Funk _ 


The tiny, witty works of California ceramist ymist Ken Price 
belie the notion that real sculpture ought to be big 





By ROBERT HUGHES 





nyone who still believes in rigid divi- 
sions of importance between craft 
and fine art—pottery and sculpture, for | 
instance—could do worse than visit the | 
show by the California ceramist Ken 
Price, now on view at the Walker Art Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis. Artists have been 
making sculpture out of baked clay since 
the dawn of time—mud was God's medi- 
um for fashioning Adam—and yet, in | 
America, there lingers an irrational feel- 
ing that “real” sculpture ought to be made | 





Big Load, 1988: a buzz of fantasy and a mastery of color 


of steel, or bronze, or stone, or wood: any- 
thing but clay, in fact. 

Price’s work, in its terse, witty and epi- 
sodically lurid sharpness, argues other- | 
wise, and has been doing so for nearly 30 | 
years. To complicate matters, Price plays 
with traditional forms of useful ceramics 
such as the cup and the vase without pro- 
ducing a usable object: they become a sort 
of armature for flights of entirely nonutili- 
tarian fantasy. 

The American preference for big art 
has worked against his reputation, be- 
cause his pieces are tiny. None is more | 
high, and many of the best of 
| them are to be measured in inches. You 
enter Price’s imagination from the wrong 
end of the telescope. His objects don't de- 
clare themselves across the room at you. 
Like certain Joseph Cornell boxes, or like 
the tiny clay caricature heads by Daumier 


that so influenced Giacometti’s ideas of 
scale they pull you close in with their 
bright and almost fetishistic visual prom- 
ise until you have shrunk, as it were, to 
their size. 

Some have critters on them—a snail 
crawling round the base, or a worried- 
looking frog leaning backward; one piece, 
Blind Sea Turtle Cup, 1968, is borne on the 
back of a turtle laboriously crawling its 
way across a sandbox. Yet curiously 
enough, they look mysterious rather than 
cute. Victorian potters like Mintons pro- 
duced a plethora of whimsical, curate’s- 
joke animal majolica, 
laden with cows and 
sheep and bees and other 
homely creatures; the 
surface of earlier French 
Palissy ware was encrust- 
ed with reptiles and in- 
sects to the point where 
the plate became an un- 
usable plaque. 

Price’s work has 
nothing to do with such 
discursive archness. And 
it has even less to do with 
the Bernard Leach tradi- 
tion of quiet good taste 
and honesty in materials 
that grew out of Chinese 
and Japanese ceramics. 
As Edward Lebow points 
out in his engaging cata- 
log introduction to this 
show, Price, from his stu- 
dent days in Peter Voul- 
kos’ West Coast classes, 
“devoted much of his studio effort to 
clearing his throat and going ptooey on 
‘creative craft’ and ‘good design.’ ” 

Right from the start, Voulkos—the fa- 
ther figure of California pottery at the 
time and for decades thereafter—inspired 
Price to break the rules, and the most 
binding of these was the integrity of the 
glaze: all color on a ceramic object had to 
come either from the clay itself or from 
the glazes that, through firing, were bond- 
ed to it. But this was California, the terri- 
tory of outlaw artificial color, metal flake, 
Duco gloss, candy stripes, epoxy bases. 
Price didn’t go for the mass and roughness 
of Voulkos’ work; he wanted a more con- 
cise style of object, perverse in its crafts- 
manship and highly mannered. 

Accordingly, by the early 1960s, Price, 
now 57, had started using auto enamels 
and industrial pigments along with the 
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low-fired glazes on his work. These gave 
an extreme density of color and, unlike in 
traditional pottery, a relentlessly inorgan- | 
ic and sinister look to his “eggs,” enam- 
eled clay shells with weird lobes like gib- 
lets or tongues merging from fissures in 
their surface—an “/nvasion of the Body 
Snatchers aesthetic,” as someone re- 
marked at the time. Its payoff would come 
20 years later, with pieces like Big Load, 
1988, and Stamp of the Past, 1989, ceramic 
chunks like blotched meteorites, with 
sharply cut surfaces of an eye-straining 
chrome yellow in which a perfectly square 
black hole opens on the mysterious empti- 
ness inside. 

A series of cups followed the eggs, 
through the 1960s and ‘70s. In a sense the 
cups were Price’s bread-and-butter 
work—they were popular, and no Califor- 
nia collector's knickknack shelf was com- 
plete without one— 
and yet they were 
consistently inventive 


and spry, displaying a 
| : E N] ‘ constant buzz of fan- 


tasy and a growing 


MAGAZINE WITH  Caonztinest is 


Gaudi Cup, 1972, the 





intensity of the glazes 
A SO l NDTRACK seems to have literally 
broken down the 
form of the ceramic 
into tiny glowing 
Call ] -900-4 68-HITS and shards. This sense of Ceramist Price 
color as a veneer on a 
flat surface gets turned into a form of 


hear the music revieu ed Cubism, rather as the Dutch Constructiv- 


. ist Gerrit Rietveld in the 1920s abstracted 
7H ENTERTA INMENT WEEKLY the shape of a chair into a penitential par- 
ody of itself. Not only Cubism gets its 

share of parody, but other styles as well 
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. carry, but one of the virtues of Price’s 
Every week we cover the top pop albums... work is that it never seems pompous and 
plus new releases in pop/rock, jazz, country, only rarely trivial. Some of the time, it 


mocks itself. Certain Prices look like ex- 
quisitely glazed versions of stuff you 
the latest movies, videos, TV shows, books would want to scrape off your boot. And 
what about Wart Cup, 1968, for a title? 
One can’t claim too much for his cups, 
which is a relief in a culture that tends to 
claim far too much for its paintings, but 
the whole show in Minneapolis is infused 
l- 900 -468- | i ITS with an educated sense of style that con- | 

sorts finely with the craftsmanship and la- 

conic wit. Price’s sensibility does not so 

( ] -900-4 68-4487) much come out of Pop as emerge, on its 

own terms, from the same ground, becom- 
ing both demotic and superrefined. As the | 
Fabergé of Funk, he has no rivals. e 
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and children’s entertainment. 
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| the difference between belief and make- 


intelligence. 
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Brain Surgery 


EVER AFTER 
by Graham Swift 
Knopf; 276 pages; $21 


eaders who devoured Waterland a 

few years ago will remember finding 
in Graham Swift's novel an inventiveness 
common to many of the younger British 
novelists—Martin Amis, Julian Barnes 
and Ilan McEwan—matched with a sense 
of inquiry and of mystery that is not so 
common. Waterland was a novel electric 
with ideas. Yet in his intricate narrative of 
generations and degenerations, Swift 
achieved something remarkable: a dense, 
literary text that raced ahead with the 
compulsive fury of a page turner. 

In Ever After, Swift has managed the 
feat again, devising a hypnotically com- | 
plex examination set amid the circular 
staircases and false fronts of a strange 
man’s brain. The monologist is Bill Un- 
win, 52, an honorary fellow of a Cam- 
bridge college who begins his tale with 
“These are, I should warn you, the words 
of a dead man.” Three weeks earlier, he 
was rescued from “‘attempted self- 
slaughter.” Now, immured in his unreal 
world, he recalls, simultaneously, his boy- 
hood in Paris, his discovery of the diary of 
a 19th century forebear, his life as the 
husband of an actress and his anguished 
puzzlement at his father’s death and his 
mother’s remarriage. A latter-day Ham- 
let, Unwin is driven mad by the sense that 
all of us are playacting, adrift in a world 
of “suppose’s.”” | 

As the posthumous man unravels his | 
tale, he twists and turns around an ex- 
traordinary tangle of ideas: the nature of 
artifice, the Darwinian crisis of faith, the 
courtship of History and Romance. In- 
voking his ancestor Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and setting much of the action in the 
New Elizabethan Age of the 1950s, he 
fashions a narrative as fiendishly witty 
and sinuous and fluent as an Elizabe- 
than sonnet. But at its heart is a simple, 
all but unanswerable question: “What is 








belief?” Some readers may be exhausted 
by the pinwheeling frenzy of paradoxes 
and parallels; others, though, will be ex- 
hilarated by Swift's ability to make his 
terminally cerebral subject readable, and 
real. And they will be touched, too, by a 
moving breakthrough at the end that 
suggests Swift, unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, really does believe that “no 
breadth of intellect exonerates want of 
feeling.” Ever After is a supremely intelli- 
gent novel about the need to transcend 

—By Pico lyer 














WIRELESS 


Breakthrough speaker technology sends music wirelessly throughout your home! 
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Music lover's dream! If you're 
a music lover you've probably 
considered running a maze of 
speaker wires all over your 
house or dragging your 
speakers from room to room so 
you could listen to your stereo 
in your living room, den, 
bedroom or patio. Frustrated? 

In 1991, an electronics 
company called Datawave 
introduced their line of wireless 
speakers at the Consumer 
Electronics Show, turning the 
heads of some of the largest 
manufacturers in the world. 
These wireless speakers 
have been touted as “one of 
the most exciting new prod- 
ucts of the 90's.” 

Imagine listening to music 
anywhere in your home or 
outdoors without miles of 
speaker wire. You could listen 
to any component of your 
stereo system (CDs, records, 
tapes, AM/FM stereo,... etc.) 
throughout your home. Like the 
speakers of your dreams, they 
have their own built-in amplifier, 
SO you Can switch them on and 
off and control the volume 
independently at each speaker 
These self-amplified speakers 
cannot be blown out, regard- 
less of your stereo’s wattage 


Our TV and stereo are in the 


same room and my husband 


and kids were always fighting 


before we got the Datawave 
speakers. Thanks for bringing 
peace to our family! 





The heart of Datawave's 
breakthrough design is a 
patented FM technology which 
broadcasts music wirelessly 
from a small transmitter to 
satellite speakers. The trans- 
mitter, about the size of a 
paperback book, sends the 
music through walls, floors, 
and ceilings to the speakers 
and simply plugs into a head- 
phone, audio-out or tape-out 
jack on your stereo, VCR or TV. 


WS7 SPEAKER 


Now for the big question- 
How do they sound? These 
speakers sound great, with 
deep, rich bass and crystal clear 
highs. You see, these speakers 
operate on two selectable 
frequencies, insuring static-free 
transmission throughout your 
home. The speakers are self- 
powered, with a 150 ft. range 
through walls, providing total 
coverage in even the largest 
homes. These wireless 
speakers will belt out as much 
volume as you'll ever need to 
fill your rooms with music. 
They even have an amazing 
built-in detection circuit which 
automatically cuts them off 
when you turn off your stereo 





MUSIC ANYWHERE 


You can operate as many 
speakers as you like 
on one transmitter. \n 
addition, you can utilize 
one transmitter to mix 
both left and right channels 
on each speaker or use two 
transmitters with as many 
pairs of speakers as you want 
to get full stereo separation. So 
place one speaker or more ina 
room or one speaker in every 
room of the house-the 
possibilities are limitless! 

All of these wireless 
speakers are compatible, 
using the same transmitter, 
80 you can mix and match 


them to fill your home 
with music. So listen to 
your stereo where you want, 
and take advantage of the 
following assortment of 
innovative wireless speakers. 





* WS7, our classic 

wireless speaker, available 

in either black or white in an 
attractive, water-resistant en- 
closure. Designed with a 360 
degree sound pattern to blanket 
@ room with clear, crisp music. 
Operates on 4 Chatteries, which 
will power the speakers for 
about three months, or on an 
optional AC adapter. 


* WSH-7 our wireless shower 
speaker. Listen 
to news or 
sports programs 
while in the 
shower or sing 
along to your 
favorite music. 
This speaker is 
hung directly 
from the shower 
head and is fully 
waterproof. 


* WRS10, a wireless speaker 
mounted in a rock-like 
enclosure. The rock speaker 
is an ultra-realistic reinforced 
fiberglass boulder that contains 
a state of the art FM receiver 
and weatherproof speaker. The 
downward firing speaker and 
acoustic enclosure are 
designed to resonate and 
enhance the bass. 

Designed for 





patio, garden, and pool 
areas, it blends in completely 
with your surroundings. 


“I'm not « gadget guy, but these 


speakers amazed me. They're not 


only wireless, but sound great 


tool” MT 








* WH200, a wireless head- 
phone that allows you to enjoy 
Private TV sound or music 
anywhere in or around 

your home. 





| have « great sound system in 
my family room, but I'm not 


siways in that room. Now | can 


listen to my favorite CDs any 


where in my home even on the 


patio Randal, Read 





For a limited time, we are 
offering the Datawave line of 
wireless products directly to 
consumers far below retail 
price! This offer will not be 
made available in stores! 

Convinced? We think you'll 
be so amazed and pleased by 
these technological marvels 
that we back them up with a 
30 day risk-free trial offer. 
On top of that, these speakers 
carry a full one year manufac 
turer's warranty. When 
ordering, please mention 
promotional code TM1104, 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day. 


800-992-2966 





htem# Description |Price|S&H 


WS7 spkr with transmitter 
WS7A extra speaker _| 69 








































WRS 10 rock spkr + trans | 159 | 8 
WRS10A extra rock spkr | 129 | 8 
WSH-7 shower spkr + trans | 129 | 6 
WSH-7A extra shower spkr| 99 | 6 
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WH200 headphone + trans 
WHZ200A extra headphone 





To order by mail send a 
check or money order for the 
total amount including the 
S&H, or enclose your credit 
card # and exp. date 

Please include your name, 
address, and phone # (VA add 
4.5% sales tax). Send to 


2820 Waterford Lake Dr., Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 

















The mysterious stone figu res of Easter Island stand as 
tallas 05 feet, and weigh as much as 400 tons 
Although they lok very much alike, archeological data 
suggests that the statues represent important individuals 
who were deified after their deaths 


Has Your Insurance Company Forgotten 
That Groups Are Made Ub Of Individuals? 


From the way many insurance companies design their group insurance plans, 
you might think that every person has exactly the same needs. No matter what their 
stage in life. 

At the Mutual of Omaha Companies, however, we look at groupsa little 
differently. We focus on individual needs. And we design our insurance accordingly. 

Our group insurance offers a tailored approach that allows it to evolve and 
change as an individual's needs do. Even though that individual is part ofa group. 

Our approach draws from our full line of medical, life, disability, dental, and 
retirement plans. It not only covers those things in life that are predictable. But it 
also prepares forthe unexpected, and it lets you keep an eye on costs. 

It's an approach that seems only natural froma company 
witha history of concern for our changing world. A history 
that's taught us to look beyond the obvious to find the 
individual differences that make a group unique. Nieto teneen 
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Television 





By STEFAN KANFER 


roducer-director John 

Kricfalusi examines the 
storyboard for a future epi- 
sode of The Ren & Stimpy 
Show. Beaming with satisfac- 
tion, he congratulates the 
staff. “This is it,’ he an- 
nounces. “Not a glimmer of 
good taste anywhere.” 

When the animated series 
debuted on Nickelodeon last 
August, there were only half a 
dozen episodes. Vice presi- 
dents at rival networks snick- 
ered. The adventures of a ra- 
bid Chihuahua and a bulbous 
cat? Drawn in retro 'S0s style, 
with garish backgrounds and 
gags based on bodily functions? Who 
knew that Ren and Stimpy were on the 
cusp of celebrity? 

Kricfalusi knew. “I figured there had 
to be millions of kids out there as sick of 
Ducktales and The Flintstones and My Lit- 
tle Pony as we were,” he recalls. “We” 
were his partners, Jim Smith and Bob 
Camp, and his girlfriend Lynne Naylor. 
All were in their early 30s and had served 
time on Saturday-morning cartoon shows. 
What the world needed now, reasoned 
Kricfalusi & Co., was the anarchic vulgari- 
ty of the Three Stooges and the comic tim- 
ing of old Warner Bros. cartoons, plus a 
dash of Monty Python lavatory humor. In 
1989 they formed a shoestring company 
called Spumco. 

Just before the money ran out, they 
concocted some new gags for Kricfalusi’s 
repellent cat and dog, and he pitched the 
show to anyone who would listen. 
“Watching John present an idea is like 











DIED. Eighth Earl Spencer, 68, ebullient 
father of Diana, Princess of Wales; in 
London. Relations between Diana and 
her father were reportedly strained last 
year, when the earl and his second wife 
Raine, daughter of romance novelist 
Barbara Cartland, sold paintings, silver 
and furniture from Althorp, the family 
estate. At the funeral the heartbroken 
princess, 30, left flowers with a card 
that read, “I miss you dreadfully, Dar- 
ling Daddy, but will love you forever . . . 
Diana.” 





Loonier Toon Tales 


Anew dog-and-cat cartoon show gleefully violates every 
rule of good taste and subtlety 








“You bloated sack of protoplasm! ": Ren the Chihuahua confronts Stimpy the cat 


watching Robin Williams playing the part 
of Kirk Douglas,” says an admiring Dis- 
ney director. “He doesn’t talk, he ex- 
plodes, acting all the parts, doing the 
sound effects, falling down, jumping up, 
waggling his beard, drawing, singing, 
laughing, crying. He’s animation’s irresist- 
ible force of nature.” 

Irresistible to Nickelodeon, anyway. 
After all three broadcast networks and 
Fox gave aggressive thumbs-down, 
Vanessa Coffey, the cable network’s V.P. 
of animation, saw something “uniquely bi- 
zarre” in Ren and Stimpy and helped de- 
velop scripts and concepts. “At all costs, 
we wanted to change the face of anima- 
tion,” she recalls. Actually, the price tag 
was about $300,000 a show. Kricfalusi 
voiced Ren as a deranged Peter Lorre; ex- 
standup comedian Billy West enacted 
Stimpy in a tone vaguely reminiscent of 
Larry, a founding Stooge. 

Initial responses were mixed. A re- 





























































































viewer for the Austin American-Statesman 
griped, “I don’t remember ever seeing an- 
imated retching before, and hope to never 
see it again.” Campus critics took a differ- 
ent view. Ren’s constant bleat—*You 
bloated sack of protoplasm!”—began to 
replace Bart Simpson’s “Eat 
% my shorts!” as their put-down 
? of choice. Frank Zappa joined 
$ the fan club. So did Robert 
2 De Niro and pop singer Mat- 
thew Sweet. Dormitories at 
Yale, the University of Michi- 
gan and U.S.C. staged viewing 
parties, where undergradu- 
ates displayed their new Ren 
& Stimpy T shirts. 

For several months MTV, 

Nick’s older sibling, added the 
show to its Saturday-night 
lineup. Boosted by the atten- 
tion, R&S went through the 
roof. It has now doubled 
Nickelodeon's ratings for its 
11 a.m. Sunday slot. Result: 
a viewing audience of 2.2 
million households—even 
though the same six episodes have been 
recycling all season long. Nickelodeon has 
just agreed to underwrite 20 new episodes 
of its hottest show. 

But anyone who expects a refinement 
of style or substance should rent /0] Dal- 
matians. One of the new adventures visits 
the men’s room of the White House, 
where the President has a painful encoun- 
ter with his fly zipper; in the same episode, 
the Pope (voiced by Zappa) gets lost in 
Antarctica. In another show, Ren and 
Stimpy play their favorite board game, 
Don’t Pee on the Electric Fence. 

“These episodes are designed to be re- 
freshingly outrageous for at least 15 
years,” says Coffey. Which means the 
bloated sack of protoplasm will be elicit- 
ing laughter well into the 21st century. 
The thought fills Kricfalusi with equanim- 
ity. “I think we are destroying the minds of 
America,” he concludes. “And that’s been 
one of my lifelong ambitions.” 2 





Milestones 


DIED. Leueen MacGrath, 77, versatile ac- 
tress and playwright who co-wrote the 
1955 Broadway musical Silk Stockings 
with her third husband George S. Kauf- 
man; in London. Silk Stockings had music 
and lyrics by Cole Porter and lampooned 
life in the Soviet Union, The British-born 
actress had many successes on the New 
York stage, where she debuted in 1948 in 
Edward, My Son. 





DIED. Paul Henreid, 84, suave actor and 
film director who starred in the classics 
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Casablanca and Now, Voyager; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


DIED. James Webb, 85, pioneering leader 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration who is credited with guid- 
ing the space agency from its fledgling be- 
ginnings to landing a man on the moon; in 
Washington. As NASA's administrator 
from 1961 to 1968, Webb oversaw the first 
manned flight, by Alan Shepard, and laid 
the groundwork for Neil Armstrong's first 
step on the moon in 1969, 
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Essay 


James Randi 


Help Stamp Out 
Absurd Beliefs 


S$ an investigator of unusual claims, I’m accustomed to 

being confronted with incredible examples of medieval 
thinking in the 20th century, Everywhere we look, we find 
antiscientific bias and belief in the unbelievable—from de- 
mons causing susceptible serial killers to act up to research- 
ers who find top-secret code words in George Bush's speeches 
when they are played backward, leading them to the conclu- 
sion that the President and others thereby unconsciously re- 
veal this information. Thousands of Americans think bacteria 
do not cause disease, and are convinced that death is an aber- 
ration; they are known as Christian Scientists. 

Local police departments all over the U.S. regularly con- 
sult clairvoyants, who they feel give them supernatural clues 
in tough cases. In Washington weckly parties of goggle-eyed 
believers sit about caressing spoons so that their mind power 
can cause the silverware to bend, paying $30 for half an hour 
of this mind-expansion instruction. Late-night TV viewers 
can call a 900 number to be advised on their future—for a 
price—by soothsayers whom they will meet only by tele- 
phone, introduced by Israeli “superpsychic” Uri Geller. 
Blissful devotees of meditation techniques sit for endless 
hours in yogic positions in ashrams, bouncing about on mat- 
tresses and trying to fly with mental power. With my experi- 
ences of these and hundreds of other incredible examples of 
human credulity, the notion of foreign agents’ playing presi- 
dential speeches backward is hardly surprising. 

The scorecard for the crazies is not very impressive. “Po- 
lice psychics” have been investigated scientifically and found 
to be of absolutely no use; in fact, they impede investiga- 
tions. Yet they flourish, are consulted by law officers and 
promoted lavishly in the press. Spoons vigorously stroked all 
the way to a high polish don’t deform unless a little actual 
physical bending is applied, but that fact doesn’t interfere 
with the parties taking place in Washington. The “flyers” of 
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transcendental meditation spend $5,000 and up to learn how 
to bounce around on a rubber mattress, but they never get 
airborne. No amount of evidence against any transcendental 
claims will dampen the fervor of the believers. 

We in the U.S. are not alone in our credulity. In China a 
large percentage of the public visits “Qi Gong” hospitals for 
diagnosis and treatment by a mystic who never touches 
them; he merely waves his hands about. If a patient is in a re- 
mote location and cannot visit an expert in person, he merely 
mails a slip of paper with his name written on it, and the 
practitioner performs both the diagnosis and the cure—an 
exotic hand-and-body dance designed to “re-establish the 
balance of yin and yang’—from any distance away. Thou- 
sands of visitors pour into the Philippine Islands to have lo- 
cal sleight-of-hand artists apparently dip bare-handed into 
their body to remove cancerous tumors. They dip into their 
bank accounts rather dramatically too. 

Currently, German science is agog with its exciting discov- 
ery of “E rays,” which are said to come from deep within the 
earth and cause cancer and which cannot be detected by any 
known scientific instrument. Fortunately, they can be sensed 
by a dowser carrying a forked willow stick. The trusting view- 
er in what was the Soviet Union places a bottle of water atop 
his TV set every morning so that a faith healer can “charge” 
the contents with curative power via Channel 6. In Finland 
and Sweden the private, expensive and government-accredit- 
ed Rudolf Steiner schools teach children to cast horoscopes 
and believe that sprites inhabit trees and rocks. 

Why are the populaces of every culture so eagerly em- 
bracing claptrap that should have been left behind with the 
superstitious and emotional burdens that brought about the 
Dark Ages? The reason is to be found in the uncritical ac- 
ceptance and promotion of these notions by the media, 
prominent personalities and government agencies. 

Those Washington spoon-bending parties are regularly 
attended by top brass from the Pentagon. The German 
government paid DM 400,000 (about $250,000) in 1990 to 
hire dowsers to scan federal offices and hospitals so that 
desks and beds could be relocated out of the path of the 
deadly E rays that authorities have accepted as real. Our 
own Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island, chairman of 
the powerful Foreign Relations Committee, has urged 
government funding for supernatural research, fearful that 
Russian scientists might be ahead of the U.S. in paranor- 
mal matters. Until recently, Pell retained a special assis- 
tant with top-secret security clearance who devoted him- 
self solely to such research, for a paycheck of $49,000 a 
year. And, can we ever forget, a U.S. President and his 
First Lady arranged even their official schedules on the 
advice of an astrologer in San Francisco? Even TIME mag- 
azine sometimes slips into the trap, as it did in a recent 
cover story on alternative medicine when it included the 
absurdity of “crystal healing” as a possible medical 
remedy. 

Acceptance of nonsense as a harmless aberration can be 
dangerous to us. We live in a society that is enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge at an unprecedented rate, and we 
cannot keep up with much more than a small portion of what 
is made available to us. To mix our data input with childish 
notions of magic and fantasy is to cripple our perception of 
the world around us. We must reach for the truth, not for the 
ghosts of dead absurdities. 

At the risk of being unbearably realistic, I must tell you 
that Elvis is really dead, the sky is not falling, the earth is not 
flat, and the fault lies not in our stars but in ourselves. 





James Randi, a magician, lecturer and skeptic, is best known 
for debunking claims made by purveyors of the paranormal. 
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Think of it as a moving van 


for just $4.50, 


Go ahead, fill it up. One giant poster or one 
thousand reports. Even packages that weigh up to 70 
pounds. It makes no difference to us. 

Because well pick up all of your Express Mail” 
and Two Day Priority Mail™ packages for only 
$4.50. And that's per pickup, not per package. 

Not only will you enjoy door-to-door service, but we'll 

guarantee next morning delivery” of your Express Mail 
packages for some of the lowest prices around. And when you 
have to get it there fast, but not overnight, Priority Mail service 

delivers two pounds in two days" for just $2.90. 
So when you need a pickup, call the U.S. Postal Service at 

— 1-800-222-1811. And get packing. 
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It Carries Every Credential Youd Expect From 


Except The Outrage usenet 





Bonneville’ classic lines embrace the kind of engineering you'd expect in a world-class sedan. Like a driver’-side airbag, a fuel-inject 
Even anti-lock brakes and leather seating areas are available. All for thousands less than imported performance sedans like BMW 
less money. At the right time. 





| An Imported Performance Sedan. 
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e¢ 3.8 liter engine with an electronically controlled 4-speed automatic transmission and 4-wheel independent suspension. 
o,, Lexus. In fact, Consumers Digest magazine chose Bonneville as a “Best Buy” in its class. The idea's simple: More car, for 


The New Bonneville SE. 


PONTIAC 


A Higher Level Of Excitement 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


17 mg “‘tar!’1.2 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FRG memod 





